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WE MEET IN CROWDS! 


BY MRS. C., FARON WILSON. 


We meet in crowds! who used to meet all lonely, 
Where the soft moonbeams trembling lit the shade ; 
And, for the vows we interchanged, now only 
Are the cold courtesies of fashion paid ! 


We meet in crowds !—where empty mirth is lighting 
The flashing eye ;—but reaches not the heart ; 
Where Pleasure brims the cup, with smiles inviting, 

And lures her victims, with a siren’s art. 


We meet in crowds !—ah! how unlike the meeting 
Our bosoms knew, in those sweet by-gore hours, 
When Time’s swift pinions seem'd on sunbeams fleeting, 
And youth's light footsteps trod alone on flowers ! 


We meet in crowds !—as strangers, cold and sadly, 
Who ne’er had met, nor e’er may meet again ; 

We part !—and in each bosom, deeply—madly, 
Pankles the wound, that must for aye rematn ! 


HAD I THE TUN WHICH BACCHUS USED. 


[The following song—one almost worthy of Anacreon himse!f—is from Mr. 
Crofton Croker’s just published ‘* Popular songs of Ireland,’’ fur which collec- 
tion no more appropr ate editor could be found ; it is the production of the la'e 
Richard Alfied Miiliken, Esq, of this city, and now for the first time meets the 
public eye] :— 

Had I the tun which Bacchus used, 
I'd sit on it all day; 

For, while a can ii ne’er refused, 
He nothing had to pay. 


I'd turn the cock from morn to eve, 
Nor think it toil or trouble ; 

But I'd contrive, you may believe, 
To meke it carry double. 


My friend should sit, as well as I, 
And take a jovial pot ; 

For he who driuks—although he’s dry— 
Alone, is sure a sol. 


But since the tun which Bacchus used 
We have not here—what then? 

Since God like toping is refused, 
Let's drink like honest men. 


And let that churl, old Bacchus, sit— 
Who envies him his wine? 

While moital fellowship and wiS 
Makes whiskey more divine. 





THE OLD FARM GATE. 


Where, where isthe gate that once served to divide 
The elm shaded lane from the dusty road side? 

1 like not this barrier gaily bedight, 

With its glittering latch and its trellis of white. 

Ii is seem ly, | own—vyet, oh! dearer by far 

Was the red-rusted hinge and the weather-warp'd bar, 
Here are fashion and form of a moderuized date, 

But I'd rather have look’d on the old farm gate. 


’Twas here where the urchins would gather to play 

In the shadows of twilight or sunny mid-day ; 

For the stream runn ng nigh and the hillocks of sand 
Were temptations no dirt-loving rogue could w thstand. 
But to swing on the gate-rails, to clamber and ride, 
Was the utmost of pleasure, of glory and pride; 

And the car of the victor or carriage of state 

Never carried such hearts as the old farm gate. 


’Twas here where the miller’s son paced to and fro, 

When the moon was above and the glow-worms below ; 

Now pensively leaning, now twirling his stick, 

While the moments grew long and his heart-throbs grew quick. 
Why, why did he linger so restless!y there, 

With church-going vestment and sprucely-comb'd hair? 

Hle loved, oh! be loved, and had prom sed to wait 

For the one he adored at the old farm gate. 


’Twas here where the grey-headed gossi; s would meet, 
And tne falling of markets or goodness of wheat— 
This field lying fallow—that heifer just bought— 
Were favourite themes for discussion ard thought, 
The merits and faults of a neighbour just dead— 

The hopes of a conp'e about to be wed; 

The Parliament doings—the bill and debate, 

Were all canvassed and weighed at the old farm gate. 


"Twas over that gate I taught Pincher to bound 

With the strength of a steed and the grace of a hound; 
The beagle might hunt and the spaniel might swim, 
Bot none could leap over that postern like him. 

When Dobbin was saddled for mirth-making trip, 

And the quickly pull'd willow-branch served for a whip, 
Spite of hugging and tugging he'd stand for his freight, 
While I climbed on his back from the old farm gate. 


*Tis well to pass portals where pleasure and fame 

May come winging our moments and gilding our name ; 
But, give me the joy and the freshness of mind ; 

When away on some sport—the o d gate slamm'd behind— 
I've listened to music, but none that could speak 

In such tones to my heart as the teeth-setting creak 
That broke on my ear when the night had worn late 

And the dear ones came home through the old farm gate. 
Oh! fair is the barrier taking its place 

But it darkens a picture my soul longed to trace 

I sigh to behold the rough staple a: d hasp ) 

And the rails that my growing hand scarcely could clas 
Oh ! how strangely the warm Spirit grudges to part = 
With the commonest relic once linked to the ieee ‘ 

And the brightest of fortune—the kindliest fate— : 
Would not banish my love for the old farm gate. 


ELIZA COOK, 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICITOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED BY ‘‘ Boz.’’—[Continued from the last Allion.] 
CHAPTER LI. 

THE PROJECT OF MR, RALPH NICKLEBY AND HIS FRIEND APPROACHING A SUCCESS- 
FUL ISSUE, BECOMES UNEXPECTEDLY KNOWN TO ANOTHER PARTY, NOT ADMIT- 
TED INTO THEIR CONFIDENCE, 

Tu an old house, dismal dark and dusty, which seemed to have withered, like 
himself, and to have grown yellow and ehrivelled in hoarding him from the light 
' of day, as he had in hoarding his money, lived Arthur Gride. Meagre old chairs 
and tables of spare and bony make, and hard and cold as misers’ hearts, were 
ranged in grim array against the gloomy walls: a!tenuated presses, grown lank 


and lantern-jawed in guarding the treasures they inclosed, and tottering, as | 


though from constant fear and dread of thieves, shrank up in dark comers, | ugly leer, “I said I trusted everything to you, Peg, that was all.” 
| ug " salir ; y j , Peg, ¥ 


whence they cast no shadows on the ground, and seemed to hide and cower 
from observation. 
famished face, ticked in cautious whispers, and when it s'rack the time in thin 
and piping sounds, like an old man's voice, rattled as if ’twere pinched with 
| hunger. 

No fireside couch was there, to invite repose and com‘ort. Elbow chairs 
there were, but they looked uneasy in their minds, cocke‘ their arms suspic ous- 
ly and timidly, and kept upon their guard. O-hers were fantastically grim and 
gaunt, as having drawn themselves up to their utmost height, and put on their 
fiercest looks to stare all comers out of countenance Others again knocked up 
against their neighbours, or leant for support against the wall, somewhat os- 
tentatiously, es if to call all men to witness that they were not worth the tak- 
ing. The dark square lumbering bedsteads seemed built for restless dreams ; 
the musty hangings to creep in scanty folds together, whispering among them- 
selves, when rastled by the wind, ther trembling knowledge of the tempting 
wares that lurked within the dark and tight-locked closets. 

From out the most spare and hungry room in all this spare and hungry house, 
| there came one morning the tremulous toues of old Gride’s voice, as it feebly 
chirruped forth the fag end of some forgotten song, of which the burden ran 

Ta—ran—tan—too, 
| Throw the old shoe, 
{ And may the wedding be lucky : 
| which he repeated in the same shrill quavering notes again and again, until a 
| Voleut fit of coughing obliged him to desist, and to pursue in silence the occu 
| pation upon which he was engaged. 

This occupation was to take down from the shelves of a worm-eaten ward- 
robe a quantity of frowsy garments, one by one; to subject each to a careful 
and minute inspection by holding it up against the light, and after folding it 
with great exactness, to lay 1t on one or oiber of two iittie beaps beside him.— 
He never tock two articles of clothing out together, but always brought them 
forth singly, and never failed to shut the wardrobe door and turn the key, be- 
tween ach visit to its shelves, 
| “The snuff coloured suit,” said Arthur Gride, surveying a threadbare coat, 
“Did I louk well in snuff-colour? let me think.” 

The result of his cogitations appeared to be unfavourable, for he folded the 
| garment once more, laid it aside, and mounted on a chair to get down another, 
| chirping while he did so— 
| Young, loving, and fair, 
| Ob what happiness there ! 

The wedding is sure to be lucky. 

“They always put in ‘ young,’” said old Arthur, ** but songs are only writ- 
ten for the sake of rhyme, and this is a silly one that the poor country peop'e 
sang when | was a little boy. Though stop—young is quite right too—it means 
the bride—yes. He, he, he! It means the bride. Oh dear, that’s good, 
| That's very good. And true besides—quite true !” 

In the satisfaction of this discovery be went over the verse again with in- 
creased expression and a shake or two beve and there, and then resumed his em- 
ployment. 

“ The bottle-green,” said old Arthur; “the bottle-green was a famous suit 
to wear, and I bought it very cheap at a pawubroker's, and there was—he, he, 
he !—a tarnished shilling in the waistcoat pocket. 
ker shouldn't have known there was a sh lling in it! 
I was examining the quality. Oh, what adcull dog! It was a lucky suit too, 
this bottle green. ‘The very day I put it ov first, old Lord Mallowford was 
burnt to death in hs bed, and all the post obits fell in. 111 be married in the 
bottle-green. Pey—Peg 5] derskew—I’ll wear the bottle green.” 

This cail, loudly repeated twice or thrice at the 100m door, brought into the 
apartment a short, thin, weasen, blear eyed old woman, palsy-stricken and 
hideonsly ugly, who, wiping her shriveled face upon her dirty apron, inquired, 
in that subdued tone in which deaf people commouly speak :— 

“ Was that you a calling, or only the clock a striking?! My bearing gets 
so bad, I never know which is which; but when I heara noise I know it must 
be one of you, because nothing else ever stirs in the house.” 

“Me, Peg—me,” said Arthur Gride, tapping himself on the breast to render 
the reply more intelligible. 

“You, eh!” returued Peg. ‘ And what do you want?” 

“T'll be married in the bottle-green,” cricd Ar hur Gride. 

“Tt’s a deal too good to be married in, master,”’ rejoined Peg, after a short 
inspection of the suit. ‘ Haven’t you got anything worse thaa this!” 

* Nothing that'll do,” replied o'd Arthur. 

“Why not do!” retor.ed Peg. “ Why don’t you wear your everyday clothes 
like a man—eh !”’ 

“They an’t becoming enough, Peg,” returned her master. 

“Not what enough!” said Peg. 

* Becoming.” 

* Becoming what?” said Peg sharply. ‘* Not becoming too old to wear?” 

Arthur Gride muttered an imprecation upon luis housekeeper’s deafness, as he 
roared in her ear :-— 

“Not smart enough: I want to look as well es I can.” 

“Look?” cried Peg. “If she's as handsome as you say she is, she won't 
look much at you, master, take your oath of that ; and as to how you look your- 
self—peppcr and-salt, botile-green, sky-blue, or tartan-plaid, will make no dif 
ference in you.” 

With which consolatory assurance, Peg Sliderskew gathered up the chosen 
suit, and fo'ding her skinny arms upon the bundle, stood mouthing, and grinning 
and blioking her watery eyes like an uncouth figure in some monstrous piece o! 
carving. 

“You're in a funny humour, gn’t you, Peg!” said Arthur, with not the best 
possible grace. 

“Why, isn’t it enough to make me?” rejoined the old woman. ‘I shal! 
soon enough be put out, though, if anybody tries to domineer it over me, and 
so I give you notice, master. Nobody shall be put over Peg Sliderskew’s bead 
after so many years ; you know that, and sol needn’t tell you. ‘That won’) 
do for me—no, no, nor for you. Try that once and come to ruin—ruin— 
tin.” 

“Oh dear, dear, I shall never try it,” said Arthur Gride, appalled by the men 
tion of the word, “ not for the world. It would be very easy to ruin me; w 
must be very careful; more savins than ever with another mouth to feed 
Only we—we mustn't let her lose her good looks, Peg, because | like to sc« 
em 





’ 





— ‘Take care you don’t find good looks come expensive,” returned Peg, shak 
| ing her fore-finger, 


To think that the pawnbro- | 
I knew it; I felt it when | 


«* But she can earn money herself, Peg,” said Arthur Gride, eagerly watching 
what effect his communication produced upon the old woman's coun'enance : 
‘* She can draw, paint, work all manner of pretty things for ornamentirg stools. 
and chairs: slippers, Peg, watch guards, hair-chains, ard a thousand little 
dainty trifles that [couldtu't give you balf the names of. Then she can play the 
piano, (and what’s more, she’s got one,) and sing like a lit'le bird. She'll be 
very cheap to dress and keep, Peg; don't you think she will?” 

‘“‘If you don’t let her make a fool of you, she may,” returned Peg. 

“ A foolot me!” exclaimed Arthur. ‘Trust your old master not to be fooF- 
ed hy pretty faces, Peg; no, no, no—nor by ugly ones neither, Mrs. Siider- 
skew,” he sofily added by way of soliloquy. 





A tall grim clock upon the stairs, with long lean hands and | 














‘You're a saying something you don’t want me to hear,” said Peg ; “I know 
yon are.” 
‘Oh dear! the devil's in this woman,”’ muttered Arthur; adding with ar 


** You do that, master, and all your cares are over,” said Peg approvingly. 

“ When I do that, Peg Stiderskew,” thought Arthur Gride, * they will be.” 

Although he thought this very distinctly, he durst not move his lips lest the 
o'd woman should detect him. He even seemed half afraid that she might 
have read his thoughts, for he leered coaxing!y upvn her as he said aloud :— 

‘Take up all loose stitches in the bo’ tle-green with the best black silk. Have 
askeiu of the best, and some new buttons for the coat, and—this is a good 
idea, Peg. and one you'll like, I knov-—as I have never given her anything yet, 
and girs like such atten*’ you shall polish np a sparkling ry 7* be 
got up stairs, and I'll give it ber upeniu. we u.orning—clasp it round her 
charm ng litile neck myself—and take it away again next day He, he, he !— 
lock it up for ber, Peg, and lose it. Who ll be made the fool of there, I won- 
der to begin with—eh Peg?” 

Mrs. Sliderskew appeared to approve highly of this ingenious scheme, and 
expressed her satisfaction by various rackings and twitchings of her head and 
body, which by no means enhanced her charms. These she prolonged until she 
had bobbled tothe door, when she exchanged them for a sour malignant look, 
and twisting her under-jaw from side to side, muttered hearty curses on the fu- 
ture Mrs. Gride, as she crept slowly down the stairs, and paused for breath at 
nea ly every one, 

“She's half a witch, I think,” said Arthur Gride, when he found himself 
again a’ore. ‘ Bat she’s very frugal, and she’s very deaf; ber living costs me 
next to nothing, and it’s no use her listening at keyholes for she can't heatr.— 
She’s a charming woman—f.ur the purpose; a most discreet old housekeeper, 
and worth her weight in—copper.” 

Having extolled the merits of his domestic in these high terms, old Arthur 
went back to the burden of his song, and, the suit destined to grace his ap- 
pro:ching nup ia s being now selected, rop'aced the others with no less care 
than he had displayed in drawing them from the musty nooks where they had 
reposed for many years. 

Startled by a ring at the door he hastily concluded this operation, and locked 
the press; but there was no need for any particular hurry as the discreet Peg 
seldom knew the bell wes rung unless she happened to cast her dim eyes up- 
waids and to see it shaking against the kitchen ceiling. After a short delay, 
however, Peg tottered in. fullowed by Newman Noggs. 

Ah! Mr. Noggs !* ered Arthur Gride, rubbing his hands, “My good friend, 
Mr. Noggs, what news do you bring for me?” 

Newman, with a stedfast and immovable aspect, and his fixed eye very fixed 
indeed. replied, suiting the action to the word, ‘A leiter. From Mr. Nickleby. 
Toe bearer waits.” 

* Won't you tuke a—a—” 

Newman looked up, and smacked his lips. 

* A chair?” said Arthur Gride. 

“No,” replied Newman. ‘* Thank’ee.” 

Arthur opened the letter with trembling bands, and devoured its contents 
with the utmost greediness, chuckling rapturously over it and reading it several 
times before he could take it from his eyes. So many times did he peruse and 
re-peruse it, that Newman considered it expedieut to remind him of his pre- 
sence, 

Answer.” said Newmen. ‘“ Bearer waits.” 

“True,” replied old Arthur. ** Yes—yes; I almost forgot, I do dectare.”* 

*T thought you were forgetting,” said Newman. 

“Quite right to remind me, Mr. Noggs. Ob, very right indeed,” said Ar- 


thur, “Yes. I'll write aline. I'm—I’m—rather flurried Mr. Noggs. The 
news is —” 

** Bad 7” interrupted Newman. 

“No, Mr Noggs, thank you; good, good. The very best of news, Sit 


down, I'll get the pen and ink, and write a line in answer. I'll not detain you 
ong, I know you're a treasure to your master, Mr. Noggs He speaks of you 
in such terms, sometimes, that, oh dear! you'd be as’onished. I may say that 
I do teo, and always did. Ta!wayssay the same of you.” 

“That's ‘Corse Mr. Noggs with all my heart!’ then, if you do,’’ thought 
Newman, as Gride burried out. 

The letter had f-llen on the ground. Looking carefully about him for an in- 
stant, Newinen, impelled by curiosity to know the result of the design he had 
overheard from his office closet, caught it up and rapidly read as follows : 

“Gr de, 

“T saw Bray again this morning, and proposed the day after to-morrow (as 
you suggested) fur the marriage. There is no objection on his part, and al! days 
are alike to his daughter. We will go together, and you must be with me by 
seven in the moruing I need not tell you to be punctual. 

* Make no further visits to the grlinthe meantime. You have been there 
of lite much oftener than you should. She does not languish for you, and it 
migit have been dangerous. Restrain your youthfu' ardour for eight and-forty 
hours, and leave her to the father. You only undo what he does, and does 
well. “ Yours, 

“Ratepu Nickvesy.” 

A footstep was heard without. Newman dropped the letter on the same 
again, pressed it with his foot to prevent its fluttering away, regained his seat 
in a single stride, and looked as vacant and unconscious as ever mortal looked. 
Arthur Gride, after peering nervously about him, spied it on the ground, picked 
it up, and sitting down to write, glanced at Newman Noggs, who was 
staring at the wall with an intensity so remarkable, that Arthur was quite 
alarmed. 

Do you see anything particular, Mr. Noggs 7” said Arthur, trying to follow 
the direction of Newman’s eyes—which was an impossibility, and a thing no 
mao had ever dove. 

* Only a cobweb,” replied Newmar. 

«Oh! is that all?” 

“No,” said Newman. “There's a fly in it.” 

«“ There are a gord many cobwebs here,” observed Arthur Gride. 

« So there are in our place,” returned Newman; ‘and flies, too.” «3, + 

Newman appeared to derive girat entertainment from this repartee, and te 
the great discomposure of Arthur Gride’s nerves produced“a series of sharp 
cracks from his finger-joints, resembling the noise of a distant discharge of small 
irtillery Arthur succeeded in finishing hig reply to Ralph's note, nevertheless, 
ind at tength handed it over to the eccentric messenger for delivery. 

“ That's it, Mr Noggs,” said Gride, 

Newman gave a nod, pvt it in his hat, and was shuffling away, when Gride, 
se doting delight knew no bounds, beckoned him back again, and said 

a shrill whisper, and witha grin which puckered up his whole face, and almost 
bscured his eyes— 


.- 
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“ Will you—wili you take alittle drop of something—just a taste?” 

In goou fellowstip (if Arthur Gride had been capable uf it) Newman would 
not have drunk with him one bubble of the richest wine that was ever made ; 
but to see what he would be at, and to punish him as much as he could, he ac- 
cepted the offer immediately. 

Arthur Gride, therefore, again applied himself to the press, and from a shelf 
laden with tall Flemish drinking glasses and quaint bottles, some with necks 
like so many storks, and others with square Dutch bu lt bodies and short fat 
apoplect c throats, took down one dusty bottle of promising appearance and two 
glasses of curiwusly small size. 

‘* You never ta ted ths,” said Arthur. 
like it on account of its name. It’s a delicious name. Water of gold, golden 
water! Oh dear me, it seems quite a sin to drnk it!” 

As his courage appeared to be fast failing him, and he trifled with the stop- 
= in a manner which threatened the dismissal of the bottle to its old place, 

ewman took up one of the little glasses and chivked it twice or thr ce against 
the bottle, as a gentle reminder that he had not been helped yet. Wihadeep 
sigh Arthur Gride slowly filled it—tiough not to the brim—and then filled his 
own. 

“ Stop, stop; don’t drink it yet,” he said, laying his hand on Newman's ; “it 
was given to ine iwenty years ego, and when I take a little 1aste, which is ve— 
ry seldom, I like to thiuk of it beforehand aud teaze myself. We'll crink a 
toast. Shall we have a toast, Mr Noggs ?” 

“Ah!” said Newman, eyeing his little glass impatiently. 
Bearer waits ” 

“Why, then, I'll tell you what,” tittered Arthur, “ we'll drink—he, he, he ! 
—we ll drink a lady.” 

* The ladies!” said Newman. 

“No, no, Mr. Noges,”’ replied Gride, arresting his hand, “a lady. You won- 
der to hear me say a lady—I know you do, I know you do. Here’s little Ma- 
deline—that’s the toast, Mr. Nozgs—little Madeline !” 

“ Madel ne !”” said Newman; inwardly adding, ** and God help her!” 

The rapidity and unco.cern with which Newman dismissed bis portion of the 
golden water had a great effect upon the old man, who sat upright in his chair 
and gazed at him open-imouthed, as if the sight had taken away his breath.— 
Qu te unmoved, however, Newman left him to si; h's own at leisure, or to pour 
back again into the bottle if he chose, and departed; after greatly outraging the 
dignity of Peg Stiderskew by brushing past her in the passage without a word 
‘of apo'ogy or recognition. 

Mr. Gride ani his housekeeper, immediately on being left alone, resolved 
themselves into a con.mittee of ways and means, and discussed the arra’ ge 
meuts which should be made for the reception of the young bride As they 
were, | ke some other committees, extremely dull and prolix in debate, this his 
tory may pursue the footsteps of Newman Noggs, thereby combining advantage 
with necessity : for it woud have been necessary to do so under any circum- 

stances, and necessity has no law as all the world know. 

‘* You've been a long time,” said Ralph, when Newman returned. 

“* He was a long time,” replied Newman. 

“* Bah!” cried Ralph impa iently. ‘ Give me his note, if he gave you one ; 
his message if he did'nt. And don't go away. I want a word with you, 
sir.” 

Newman handed in the note, and looked very virtuous and innocent while his 
employer broke the seal, and glanced his eye over it. 

“ He'll be sure to come !” muttered Ralph, as he tore it to pieces; “why 
of course I know he’li be sure tocume. What need to say that? Noggs !— 
Pray sir, what man was that with whom I saw you in the street last night e 

**} don’t know,” replied Newman 
, oe had better retresh your memory, sir,” said Ralph with a threatening 
ook. 


“T's eau d'or—golden water. I 


** Look sharp.— 


“T tell you,” returned Newman boldly, ‘that I don’t know him atall. He 
came here twice and asked for you. You were out. He came again. You 


packed him off yourself. He gave the name of Brooker. 

“J know he did,” said Ralph ; “ what then?” 

“ What thea? Why, thea he lurked about and dogged me in the street.— 
He follows me night after night, and urges me to bring him face to face with 
you, as he says he has been once, and not long ago eitner. He wants to see 
you face to face, he says, and you'll soon hear him out, he warrants.” 

“And what say you to that?” inquired Ralph, looking keenly at his 
drudge. . 

“That it’s no business of mine, and I won't. I told him he might catch you 
in the strect, if that was all he wanted, but no! that wouldn’t do. You 
wouldn't hear a word there, he said. He must have you alone in a room with 
the Joor locked, where he could speak without fear, aad you'd soon change 
your tone, and hear him patiently.” 

“ An audacious dog !"" Ralph muttered. 

“'Phat's all I know,” said Newman. ‘I say again, I don’t know what man 
he is. I dou't believe he knows bimself. “You have seen him; perhaps 
you do.” 

“{ think I do,” replied Ralph. 

** Well,” returted Newman, sulkily, ‘then don’t expect me to know him 
too, that’s all. You'll ask me next why I never told you this before. What 
would vou say, if I was to tell you all that people say of you? What do you 
call me wheu I sometimes do! ‘ Brute, ass!’ and snap at me like a dragon.” 

This was true enough, though the question which Newman anticipated was, 
in fact, upon Ralph's lips at the moment. 

“ He is an idle refliin,” said Ralph; ‘a vagabond from beyond the sea 
where he travelled for his crimes, a felon let louse to run his neck into the 
halter; a swindler, who has the audacity to try his schemes on me who 
know him well. The next time he tampers with you, band him over to the 
= for attempting to extort movey, by lies and thr ats, d'ye hear? and 
eave the rest to me. He shall cool his heels in jail a little time, and I'll be 
bound he ‘ouks fur other folks to fleece when he comes out. You mind what | 
say, do you !”’ 

“T bear,’”’ said Newman. 

“ Do it then,” returned Ralph, “ and I'll reward you. Now, you may go.” 

Newman readily availed himself of the permission, and shutting himself up 
in his little office, remained there in very serious cogitation al day. When he 
was released at nignt, he proceeded with all the exped tion he could use ‘o the 
City. and took up hs old position behind the pump, to watch for N cholas— 
for Newman Noggs was proud in his way, and could not bear to appear as his 
friend before the brothers Cheeryble, in the shabby and degraded state to which 
he was reduced. 

He had not occupied this position many minutes wher he was rejoiced to see 
Nicholas approaching, and darted out from his ambuscade to meet him. Ni- 
cholas, on his part, was no less pleased to encounter his friend, whom he had 
not seen for some time, so their greeting was a warm one. 

“I was think ng of you at that moment,” said Nicholas. 

“That's right,” rejoined Newman, “and I of you. I couldn't help coming 
up to night. I say, f think I'm going to find out something.” 

“And what may that be?!’ returned Nicholas, smiling at this odd com- 
munication, 

«J don’t know what it may be, I don’t know what it may not be,” said New- 
man ; “ it’s some secret in which your uncle is concerned, but what, I’ve not 
yet been able to discover, although | have my strong suspicions. I'll not hint 
‘em now, ia case you should be disappointed.” 

«* Tdisappointed *” cried Nicholas; ** am I interested ?” 

**T think you are,” replied Newman. ‘I have a crotchet in my head that it 
must be so. I have found out a man, who, plainly knows more than he cares 
to tell at once, and he has already dropped such hints to me as puzzle me—I 
say, as puzzle me,” scratching his red nose into a state of violent nflammation, 
and staring at Nicholas with all his might and main meanwhile. 

Admiring what could have wound his friend up to such a pitch of mystery, 
Nicholas e:.deavoured, by a series of questions, to elucidate the cause, but in 
vain. Newman could not be drawn into auy more explicit statement, than a re- 
petition of the perplexities he had already thrown out, and a confused oration, 
showing, How it was necessary to use the utmost caution; how the lynx- 
veyed Ralph had already seen hin in company with his unknown correspondent ; 
and how he had baffled the said Ralph by extreme guardeiness of manner and 
- aad of speech, having prepared himself for such a contingency from the 

rst. 

Remembering his companion’s propensity,—of which his nose, indeed, per- 
_petually warned all beholders lke a beacon,—Nicbolas had drawn him into a 
sequesiered tavern, and here they fell to reviewing the origin and progress of 
their acquaintance, as men sometimes do, and tracing out the little events by 
which it was most strongly marked, came at last to Miss Cecilia Bobster. 

“ And that reminds me,” said Newman, “that you never told me the young 

lady’s real name ” 

“Madeline!” said Nicholas. 

“Madeline!” cried Newman; “ what Madeline ! 
her other name.” 

“ Bray,” said Nicho'as, in great astonishment. 

“It’s the same!” shrieked Newman. ‘Sad story! Can you stand idly 
z= ond let that unnatural marriage take place without one attempt to save 

er 1” ‘ 

“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Nicholas, starting up; “ marriage! are 
you mad?” 

“Are you’ is she’ are you blind, deaf, senseless, dead?” said Newman.— 
“‘ Do you know that within one day, by means of your uncle Ralph, she will be 
married to a man as bad as he, and worse, if worse there is? Do you know that 


Her other name—say 





within one day she will be sacrificed, as sure as you stand there alive, to a 
hoary wretch—a devil born and bred, and grey in devils’ ways?” 

** Be careful what you say,” replied Nicholas, ‘‘ for Heaven's sake be care- 
ful. J am left here alone, and those who could stretch out a hand to rescue 
her are far away. What is it that yon mean?” 

‘“T never heard her name,” said Newman, choking with his energy. “ Why 
didn’t you tell me? HowwasI toknow? We might at least have had some 
time to think !” 

“What is it that you inean!” cried Nicholas. 

It was not an easy task to arrive at this information ; but after a great quan- 
tity of extraordinary pantom'me which in no way assisted it, Nicholas, who was 
almost as wild as Newman Noggs bimself, forced him down upon his seat and 
held him down until he began his tale. 

Rage, astonishment, indignation, and a storm of passions rushed through the 
liste: er’s heart as the plot was laid bare. He uo sooner unders'ood it all, than 
with a face of ashy paleness, and trembling in every limb he darted from the 
house. 

“Stop him !” cried Newman, bolting out in pursuit. ‘ He’ll be doing some- 
thing desperate—he’il murder somebody—hallo! there, stop him. Stop thief! 
stop thief!” 


— 
SKETCHES OF JERUSALEM. 
RY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


First appearance of Jerusalem—The Latin Convent—The Armenian Church—The Sepul- 
chres of the Kings—Tne Church of the Holy Sepulchre—Pilgnims—The Brook Cedron 
—The Sepulchre of the Virgia—Garden of Gethsemane—The Sacred Olive Trees— 
The Mount of Olives. 

November 20 —An hour before sunrise I left the poor and almost deserted 
village of Bir, and, accompanied by the Greek Pappas, the Damascus mer- 
chant, the Mos'em womcn, and the humble pilgrims, I struck in'o the narrow, 
rocky, bridle-path leading to Jerusalem. Jt was a dark and gloomy morning ; 
and the surrounding couniry, dimly seen by the faint twilight, presented a wild 
and solitary aspect. When the sun rose, we were in the midst of a bare, arid, 
treeless landscape. There was no water, and no vege ation; and the whole 
country, far and near, presen'ed a desolate surface of rock, or a succession of 
undulating bills covered wih loose, jugged, dark stones. The prophecies and 
predictions of the olden time appear, indeed, to bave been wonderfully and fear 
fully brought to pass ; all things are “ utter y consumed from off the land, man 
and beast, and the fowls of heaven.” The desert between Ds mascus and Pal- 
myra was cheerful by comparison, for there the lite burrowing d'jerboas, or an 
occasional herd of gazelles, enlivened the solitude of the wilderness; but here, 
within a short distance of Jerusalem, no animated object was any where to be 
seen over the wide-ex'ended landscape ; and truly in the prophetic language of 
Jeremiah, ‘‘I beheld, and !o, there was vo man, and all the birds of the heaven 
were fled ” 

We toiled, a long and slowly moving cavalcade, over a rough road, amid 
jagged masses of sock, against which the horses and mules were con- 
s'antly tumbling. A few oive trees, scattered along the sides of some 
distant hills, were the ouly symptoms of vegetation, except the few dried-up 
herbs and scattered clumps of camel thorn, which here and there found 
a scanty subsis'ence upon the rocky sterile soil We ascended a lofty hiil, and 
saw in the dis'ance the long ridge of mountains bounding the great desert and 
skirting the edge of the plain of Jericho. Through an open ng in the barren 
eminences over which we rede, we caught, for a short time, a glimpse of a dis- 
tant plain, which, from the blue mists that were hovering over it, presented an 
exact resemblarce to a large lake. 

Tne biight sunny weather we had so long enjoyed had now left us; dark, 
driving clouds flitted across the heavens, the wind blew cold, and howled fear- 
fully among the rocks, and we app:oached Jerusalem through one of the wildest, 
gloomiest scenes of desolation | ever witnessed. 

After riding for nearly tree hours through the same dreary and solitary coun- 
try, throughout whch the dwelling of man was nowhere visible, we ascended a 
slight eminence, and the landscape then began to unbend and relax a little of 
its stern and barren aspect. Olive woods were seen in front, and above a short 
screen of refreshing foliage appeared a white cupola, which was immediately 
hailed as El Khobbs! Jerusalem! Pushing our horses onwards to the summit 
of the neighbouring hill, behir.d which, in our advance, the small portion of the 
city bad disappeared, we suddenly came upon a scene, imposing from its con- 
trast with the country we had lately traversed, and certain'y one of the most 
interesting in the whole world. Above the olive woor's in front, seated on an 
eminence, appeared a line of houses, domes, and minarets, conspicuous among 
which, and high above all, were the white cupola of the church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, and the dark dome of the mosque of Omer. To the left of these rose 
the Mount of Olives, a lofty and picturesque hill, scattered over with olive trees, 
and crowned with a mosque and a christian church 

We descended to the olive groves, and after passing several sepulchral ex- 
cavations in the adjoining rocks, we came to a long range of sone battlemented 
Saracenic walls, and entered the city of Jerusalem by a lofiv Saracenic gate- 
way, called the Bub e/ Scham, or ‘the Damascus gate.”” We then traversed 
a narrow street, between dark gloomy buildings of stone, which were furnished 
with afew narrow windows, with pointed arches stuck here and there without 
any order or arrangement. The dulness of the das, and the gloomy silence and 
desertion of the streets, presented a most saddening and melancholy spectacle. 
The rain began to patter upon the stones, and the clouds, chased along by the 
wind threw a mournful obscurity over every object. A few Arab women, shroud 
ing themselves under the p-rch of a mosque, and here and there asolitary Turk 
gathering his scanty garments tight about his meagre person, and seeking 
shelter from the biast, were the only objects visible in the silent and deserted 
city. 

“‘ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people? how is she become 
as a widow ; she that was great among the nations, and princess among the 
provinces, how is she become tributary?” 

‘“* How hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zion with a cloud in his anger, 
and cast down from heaven to earth the beauty of Israel 2” 

‘The Lord hath caused the solemn fasts and the sabbaths to be for- 
gotten in Zion, and hath despised, in the indignation of his anger, the king 
aud the p iest.” 

‘* All that pass by clap their hands at thee, saying, Is this the city that men 
call the perf ction of beauty, the joy of the whole earth?” 

Truly we may now reply—** The Lord hatn done that which he devised ; he 
hath fuifiiled his wo:d that he commanded in the days of old: he hath thrown 
down, and hath not pitied; and he hath caused thine enemy to rejoice over 
thee.” 

After traversing various dark and narrow streets, we arrived at the Latin 
Convent, where I was introduced to a venerable monk, with a long beard and 
a shaven crown, and was conducted by him through various long white-washed 
passages to the apartment of the superior, a handsome room wainscoted with 
Spanish oak. In an arm-chair, surrounded by a group of monks, sat the venera- 
ble chief of the convent, a jolly lively old man, very agreeable and very cour- 
teous. He inquired eagerly for news ; wanted to know what the English House 
of Commons bad been doing of late, and he informed me with an air of con- 
sequence and satisfaction, that he was @ British subject, being a Maltese.— 
The monks insisted upon my swallowing some brandy and rosolio, which were 
handed round by one of the brotherhood im tiny glasses. A worthy and hospi- 
table friar, with a bunch of keys in one hand aid a bisket in the other, then 
conducted me to a house, called the ** casa nuova,” or the new house, an edi- 
fice lately purchased by the convent for the reception of strangers and pilgrims. 
—lIlere I was accommodated with a square white-washed room, opening upon 
a wooden gallery, and furnished with a worm-eaten bedstead, a deal table, and 
two chairs. 

A lively, talkative Frenchman, a guest at the convent, dressed in a pea-green 
jacket, blue striped trousers, and a cocked hat, offered himself to me as a cice- 
rone, and find ng him intelligent, I agreed to avail myself of his services imme- 
diately after breakfast. 

At eleven o'clock, accompanied by the Frenchman, I sallied forth into the 
town ; the wind blew in gusts, and showers Of rain were coutinually falling — 
We passed through some deserted and gloomy streets, and then traversed a 
wretched bazaar, canopied over bead with strips of tattered canvass, and bor- 
dered on either side by paliry shops, some of which exposed a few roots and 
withered vegetables, shrivelled figs, or musty beans, for sale ; and others, taw- 
dry cottons. or soiled second-hand clothes. The rain beat through my um- 
brella, and in dirt and discomfort we trudged up and down hill, through scenes 
of poverty and wretchedness, over stones, and through mud, until we at last ar- 
rived at the Armenian church, situated upon Mount Zion. We crossed a paved 
court, and putting aside a warm crimson 81k curtain, which hung down before 
an arched doorway, great was my astonishment to find myself suddenly tran- 
sported from the mean miserable streets of Jerusalem into the richest and most 
gorgeously ornamented building I had seen since leaving the cathedial church 
of St. John at Malta. The walls were surrounded by pictures, the floor was 
covered with rich warm Turkey carpets, and the vaulted ceiling was supported 
by square pillars, covered with Dutch tiles, painted blue, and inscribed with 
crosses and holy devices. From this cei ing, suspended by cords, hung numer- 
ous large ostrich eggs, stained with different colours; and around the evifice 
extended richly adorned mable altar pieces, and small chapels hung with lamps, 
and richly decorated with tortoise-shell inlaid with mother-of-pearl Numerous 
reverend old Armenians, with long white flowing beards, were kneeling bare- 
foot around the alta’s, and the gloom of the day, the dim soft light shed around 





from the silver lamps, the low chant of the priest, and the moaning of the wind 











through some broken casements, 
effect. 

We crossed the carpeted floor, and arrived at a beautiful little marble chapel 
the doors of which were covered with tortoise-shell, inlaid with mother-of. 
pearl, worked into paiterns of flowers of exquisite beauty, taste. and graveful- 
ness In asmail recess lin d with marble, and hung with massive silver lamps 
all burning. a small circle of inlaid ‘ortoise-shell and mother-of pearl on the 
marb e floor was pvinted out by the credulous Armenians as the identical Spot 
where St James was beheaded ; and my Greek servant, kneeling down, crossed 
himself, and kissed it most reverently and devoutly! Above hung @ picture 
representing the head of the martyr. here are three altars in this beautiful 
lit le sanctuary, gorgevusly ornamented, and fursished with sacred vessels of 
gold and silver, for sacrifice. 

On entering another smal side-chapel, we were shown a much esteemed 
picture, representi g the Day of Judgment, and the sad fate of the damned, who 
were rolling in a sea of fire, poked and stirred by legious of devils. Tse floor 
under the carpets is of rich mosaic, the walls are covered with Dutch tiles, and 
the richness and magnificence of the building were astonishing. Itis remarka- 
ble that the Christians, the most despised race of all, excepting the Jews, jn 
this land of oppression and p: rsecution, should be able to preserve this wealth, 
this tortoise-shell, silver, and mother-of-pearl, from the hends of the avaricioug 
rulers of the country. All the pillars, the sacristy, the portals of the doors 
and great portions of the walls, are covered with blue porcelain tiles. Jn this 
church they exhibit three stones regarded as most holy and sacred relics. One 
they affirm to be the identical stone on which Moses broke the tables of the 
law; another, the stone on which Jesus stood in the river Jordan, whin he 
was baptized by St. John; and the third, they say, is a stone brought fiom the 
holy mountain of the Transfiguration ! 

When the rain ceased, we passed along some dull streets, and went out of 
the city, by the Damascus gate, to visit the sepulchres of the hings. We passed 
through a grove of thinly-scattered olive trees, and over a stony district covered 
with smal! square fragments of Mosaic pavement, the débris of the encrent city 
Jerusalem appears to have extended for near amie to the northward of the 
present walls, and near the extremity of this mile are numerous a:cieut sepul- 
chral excavations, which seem to have been placed on the outskirts of the an- 
cient town. Af er passing several of these, we descended by a narrow path- 
way into a hollow excavated in the rock, at the upper end of which was a long 
subterranean portico adorned with some arcient architectural decorations,— 
Th s portico opens on a series of subierranean chambers, which, from ther ele- 
gance, magnitude, and extent, have been ca'led ‘the sepulchres of the kings,” 
and are supposed to ke the royal caves mentioned by Josephus. Our guides 
produced and lighted several wax candles, and we then groped our way along a 
nariow subterranean passage, Over stones and sand to the first chamber, which 
is about seven yards square, and most exactly proportioned. Beyond this first 
room are six others, 10 some of which we descended by several steps. In most 
of these rooms are sepulchral niches. and in the niches are fragments of the 
stone sarcophagi which contained the dead bodies. Among them | observed 
some pieces of white marble sculptured with leaves and flowers. These se- 
pulchral chambers were originally c'osed with stone doors, similar to those 
seen in the beths and in the court of the Temp'e of the Sun at Palmyra. They 
are of one solid block of stone cut into wiinscot compartments, and turn on 
stone pivots grooved in the rock. The last of these sepulchral chambers is 
he handsomest of all; the corners of the room are adorned with pilasters, and 
the walls are seulptuied with the leaves and branches of the vine, as are also 
the stone sarcophagi contained within it. 

In the absence of any authentic account concerning these sepulchres, they 
have been dubbed by antiquity hunters ‘the sepulchres of the kings,’’so often 
alluded to in the Old Testament. 

‘** Howbeit they buried hm in the city ef David, but not in the sepulchres of 
the kings.” 

‘*So Uzziah slept with his fathers, and they bur ed him with his fathers, in 
the field of the burial which 4e/onged to the kings.” 

* And Ahaz slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the city, 
even in Jerusalem ; but they brought him not into the sepulchres of the kings 
of Israel.” 

“And Hezekiah slept with his fathers. and they buried him in the chiefess 
of the sepulchres of the sons of David.”—Chron. passim, 

As these are the most extensive and the most richly adorned of all the count- 
less sepulchral excavations about Jerusalem, there is good reason for giving 
them the appellation they have received ; and if that appellation be correct, the 
last room, which contains so great a number of receptacles for dead bodies, and 
is adorned with so m-ny elegantly carved decorations, is undoubtedly * the 
chiefest of the sepulchres,”’ and the one in which king Hezekiah was buried. 

On our way back to the city we picked up quantities of s:nall fragments of 
mosaic pavement, ef the same kind as that | have found on the sites of all the 
old Roman towns. On the outskirts of the olive grove I was shown a subter- 
ranean ancient tomb, which had for a long time been inhabited by a sick and in- 
tirm old man, and by the side of a vaulted subterranean passage I observed a 
white marble sarcophagus, which was very handsomely sculptured. As we 
drew near the Bab el Scham, or ** Damascus gate,” a small grot was pointed 
vut near the walls of the city, as the dungeon in which Jeremiah was impris- 
oned by order of Zedekiah king of Judab, and from whence he was released by 
Ebed Melech, the Ethiopian, who ‘drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took 
him up out of the dungeun !"*—Jer. xxxviii. 

On my return home I was informed that at four o'clock one of the monks 
would call to conduct mvo the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and I employed 
the intermediate time in looking over some of the accounts which have been 
written to prove that the marble sarcophagus there shown is really the tomb of 
our Lord—a fact which, in the estimation of the worthy monks, it is the height 
of impiety to deny, as they are, say they, in possession of documentary evidence 
amounting to proof positive on the subject. 

The tumb of our Saviour, according to the monkish authorities, was discover- 
ed and enclosed in a building by the primitive Christians forty-six years after 
the destruction of the city by Titus. This building was afterwards wrested 
from their hands and converted into a Temple of Venus by tne Emperor Ha- 
drian; but, on the conversion of Constantine to Christianity, the pious Empress 
Helena, his mother, on her pilgrimage to the Holy Land, erected a large church 
on the spot, and enclosed within it the identical marble sarcophagus alleged to 
be the tomb of Jesus Christ. There has been a world of discussion upon the 
subject, but unfortunately the minute identification of every place and thing by 
the monks and priests, down to the pots and pans mentioned in the gospel nar- 
rative, naturally predisposes the mind to be very incredulous, and to listen with 
great doubt to all the priestly assertions and testimonies upon the subject.— 
St. Mark simply tells us that Joseph laid the body of our Saviour ‘in a sepul- 
chre which was hewn out of the rock, and rolled a stone to the door of the se- 
pulchre.” 

At the appointed hour I proceeded with the worthy monk to the consecrated 
church, and after traversing some narrow dark winding streets, up avd down 
hill, we descended some steps, and entered a large open court in front of a mas- 
sive and venerable pile of buildings, flanked by a square bell tower, and sur 
mounted by two large domes of imposing appearance. Directly in front was 4 
large doorway forming the principal entrance to the church, and the area in 
front of the building was entirely filled with a motley collection of individuals 
who were selling rosaries of carved date stones and mother-of-pearl crucifixes 
of all sizes, mother-of pearl shells neatly carved, and representing the crucifix- 
ion, the birth of our Saviour, the annunciation to the Virgin, and other sacred 
subjects, well ex+ cuted in bas relief. It was a complete auction, and the grea'est 
noise, bus le, and confusion prevailed among the venders of the different wares 
and their customers, some of whom appeared to be quarrelling and fighting over 
their goods; and the scene generally was far from being in unison with the 
feelings one naturally experiences when about to enter for the first time the 
great christian church of Jerusalem. 

The first object that I encountered in passing through the porch of the 
church was my old friend and fellow traveller, the Greek Pappas, who was now 
dressed in full canonicals, and was quite an imposing figure. In his hand a 
held a long staff, and a dark purple robe was wound round his person ; his hea 
was covered with a tall black priest's hat without any brims to it, and from his 
neck hung suspended a large silver crucifix. He was kneeling on the “er 
pavement with his hands clasped in prayer, and he occasiona ly stooped ap 
kissed a large slab of marble, which I was informed was the identical stone 
whereon Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus placed the body of Jesus, when 
“they wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as the manner of the Jews 8 
to bury !"—John xix. At each end of this stone were placed three enormous 
silver candlesticks, which, with the candles they contained, appeared from ten 
twelve feet in height. Numrrous pilgrims, in long beards and in humble = 
tire, were kneeling with devout reverence around the sacred stone, and aon 
massive silver lamps, hanging from above, shed a pale and softened light upe 
the interesting scene. It wasquite a picture. From the wall behind Prony 
two richly gilded balconies, and between them two large pictures were ¢ nat 
seen, the one representing the anointing the body of our Saviour, and the o 
the taking down from the cross. se 

The reverend monk, now pointing to a door to the left of the vestibule, F : 
quested me to enter “ the church of the Holy Sepulchre.” We passed een 
into a vast circular hall, surrounded by a spacious and lofty dome of a hun ia 
and fifty feet in height, and fifty eight feet in diameter, surrounded by sixte “1 
columns supporting a circular gallery. At the instant of our entrance a eile 
gan and a full choir of voices pealed alng the aisles of the adjoining a A 
church, and the solemn melody swelled with thrilling effect through the co um 


produced a most powerful and imposing 
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and a'ong the vaulted roof of the spacious dome. We paused, aud the reverend 
monk pointed in a dignified and solemn manver to a little marb e stracture rising 
from the pavemevt under the centre of the dome, which he informed us om 
the sacres chapel, enshrining within its walls the tomb of Jesus Christ. We 
crossed the masble pavement, and paused for a woment before a lofty rich y 
painted screen, which divides the clurch of the Holy Sepulcure from the chapel 
of the Grecks. From the top of this screen was suspended a vast sheet of silk | 
stretched on cords, which were carr.ed across to the top o! the marvle en rance | 
of the small sanctuary, containing the sacred tomb, thus formng a magnificent 
silken canopy overhead from the door of the Greek church to the entrance Of | 
the ‘holy sepulchre.”” We proceeded onwards to some marble steps, which 
we ascended, and then traversed a small marble platform between a lofty row | 
of wax candles, standing in silver candles icks. Stooping down, we passed 
through a low marble cuambcr illuminated by sixteen silver lamps, which were | 
suspended from the ceiling by silver chains. A cornice supported on si all mor- | 
ble culumns extended around the sanctuary, and the pavewent was composed | 
of inlaid marbles of various and beautiful cvlours Jn the centre of this small 
chamber the worthy monk pointed out to mea mass of marble used as ap altar 
which he authoritatively asserted to be the self-same stone which * was rolled | 
to the duor of the sepulchre,” and on which sat the angel who announced to 
Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mother of James and Salome, the joyful udings 
of the re-urrection—* He is risen, he is not here ; behold the place where they 
laid him !” 

We now took off our shoes, and prepared to enter the second sanctuary, 
which, it is averred, is the very chamber liewn in the rock, but cased with mar- | 
ble, in which the budy of our Saviour was placed! A curtain was drawn aside, | 
and, on stooping to enter a low voorway, the seene that presented itself was ln- 
posing to a degree. ‘The interior of the sanctuary was clouded with the wreath- 
ing smoke vt buruing incense, and the air was loaded with perfutne. Forty 
lamps of massive god, or of si'ver gilt, the presents of as mavy dfferent Euro 
pean potentates, suspended by chains of like materiai from the ceiling, dillused | 
a brilliant but softened light throughout the marble chamber, and around a mer- 
ble sarcophagus placed at the sde ofthe sanctuary. On the right of the door 
way extended a row ot lighted wax candles, placed in richly chased candlesticks, 
and leaning against the opposite marble wall was seen a tall, mo ionless figure, | 
habited in a ong black rebe ; his hands were folded across his breast, and he | 
held within them a long white wand. ‘The peal ng organ was still faintly heard, 
and the voices of the choic dying away in the distance. The old m rk knelt 
by the side of the marble tomb, and. influenced by a thousand varied emotions, 
I placed myself by his sde| What matters it that I did not believe that tih« 
tomb before me was that of our Saviour, or that the marble san: tuary was the 
sepuichre in which he was laid? I was in a christian church mm the heart of Je- 
rusalem, and at all events but a little way removed trom the spot where Jesus 
Christ suffered on the cross, and offered himself as a sacrifice for mankind. 

It has been urged by those who have puinted the shafts of sarcasm with the | 
greatest force against the practices of the monks and priests at Jerusalem, upon 
the eredu ity of pious plgrims, tha’ it is perfectly impossible that the maro‘e 
sarcophagus here shown can be other than a cheat, as it Is totally irreconcilable 
with the account given of the mode of our Lord’s sepulture by toe Evangelists 
In this I apprebend they are mistaken ; there is no such contradiction as amounts 
to an impo-sibility ; true it is, that a marble sarcophagus Is nut expressly men- 
tioned in the New Testament as.having been the receptacle of the body of our | 
Saviour; but every oe who bas had an opportunity of examining the tombs in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and of this part of the world generally, must 
have observed that the sepulehral chambers, hewn out of the ruck, appear to | 
have conained a sarcophagus of marble, granite, or other stone, in which the 





| 


body is placed as in # cuilin. This generally in cae Bast, and | ; 


particularly among the ancient Egyptisns, whose sareophagi are more fam liar 
to us in England than those ofany other eastern nation, and are to be found in 
abundance in all our principal museums. Mankind in times past paid more at- | 
tention to the mansions of the dead than is customary with the present genera 
tion, and nothing was of more common occurrence, as we find from the sepul 
chral inscriptions at Palmyra and e sewhere, than for a man of wealth or cva- 
sideration to plan, arrange. and decorete his tomb, previous to his death. Thus 
in 2 Chron. chap. xvi. ** They buried him (Asa) in his own sepulchres, which he 
had made for himself in the city of David ;” and St. Ma:thew tells us that when 
Josep had taken the body of Jesus, “he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, and 
laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in tke rock.” ‘This was 
the usual sepulchral chamber which was, no doubt, provided with the cus'omary 
stone sarcophagus, or coflin, for containing the body. That a sarcophagus is | 
not mentioned in the scriptures Is 10 arguwent for its non-existence. For we 
might, on reading an account of the body of a king of England having been | 
placed in a stove vault under a church, as well argue that there was no leaden | 
coffin, b: cause it did not happen to be expressly named. 

The priests here, of all sects, who have the custody of the sacred relics, allege 
that the floor of the church has been planed down below the level of the or gi- 
nal sepulchral chamber, and the rock so cut away all round as to leave only a 
thin wall of rock, forming the sides of the chamber, which has been cased with 
marble as we now see it, and the sarcophagus within, say they, remains in the 
same state. sta: di: g within the chamber, as when fistfound. The lid cf it is 
rent into two pieces; this is affirmed to have been done at the resurrection !— 
Although there is no impossibility in all this, yet the improbability is indeed 
great, and the history cerainly draws too strongly on oor credulity to gain muct 
credit with Protestants, who put no fa thin the numerous miracles brought for- 
ward by the monks and priests in support of their assertions. 

On leaving the little chapel of the Holy Sepulchre we proceeded to the Ca- 
tholic church, which opens upon the north: rn side of the circular tall Ves- 
pers were not yet concluded. The organ still sent its thrilling notes through | 
the vast building, and the hymn of pra'se st Il re-echoed along the vaulted roof. 
I joined the sma!l congregation in front of the altar, aud remained for some time 
listening to the music, and to the prayers that were occasionelly chanted. The 
service at last ceased, ond some venerable monks, w th long snow- white beards, 
holding rosaries and cruc fixes in their hands, approached, and informed me, in 
Italian, that they were about to visit in procession the holy places contained 
within the precincts of the church, and asked me if I would favour them with 
my company. ‘To this I saw no ubjection, and immediately replied in the affir- 
mative. I was, however, hardly prepared for the sequel, A wax candle, half | 
as tall as myself, was brought aid placed in one of my hands, and a book con 
taining the Lat n service which was to be performed in the other. The monks 
and friars then cullected together from all quarters, each armed with wax cav- 
dles, and furnished with little books, and [ thus unexpectedly found myself at- 
tached to agrave and solemn Roman Catholic procession. It was too la’e to 
retreat; so, following the example of the rest, I lighted my candle, opened my 
book, and moved off with the huly brotherhood, who all commenced a long and 
most lugubriows chant. On entering the large circular ball I encountered iny 
servant, who was walking about with an Egyptian soldier. The lad stared at 
me and my caniile with stupid astonishment, and I had great difficulty in pre- 
venting myself from betraying an unseasonable levity on the occasion. 

Headed by crucifixes, and a large image of our Saviovr upon the cross, we 
visited in succession all the sanctuaries, and first halted at “the pillar of the 
flagellation,” a small piece of which is pretended to be suown! Here the mouks 
chanted the appointed hymn, which concluded thus :— 





“‘Se dat percutientibus, 
Ut flagelletur acriter: 
Sic Patris iram leniens; 
Dat suis vite aditum. Amen.” 
An old monk then repeated in a loud yoice—“ Appreherdit Pilatus Jesum, et 
flagellavit, ac tredidit eis ut crucifigeretur.”’ 

A long Latin hymn was then sung, afier which we all knelt down with book 
and candle in hand, and a Latin prayer was repeated. We then rose, and went 
i solemn procession to a cell called “ the prison of Christ,” where it is alleged 
he was secured previous to the crucifixion! Here we again drew up, and the 
monks chanted another hymn, commencing 

“« Jam crucem propter hominem 
Suscipere dignatus est, 
Deditque suum sanguinem, 
Nos re salutis pretium,” &c. 

This was @ very long hymn, and at the end of it a monk repeated in a loud 
voice, ** Ego te eduxi de captivitate Egypti, demerso Pharaone ia mari rubro: 
et ta me trad disti huic carceri obscuro!” &c. Then we had another prayer, af- 
Saas the line of procession was again formed, and, headed by crucifixes 
the juin Oo on toa small chapel, which is called ‘the place of 
iveny eles cathe garment ! Here we halted again, and sang another 

5 ’ ich ende thus :-— 

“ Precamur ergo cernul 

Te Creatorem sxculi, 

Jam sic privatus vestibus 

Nos indue virtutibus. Amen.” 
And, after the usual recitative 
sage, and descended some ster 
ing an altar at one end, 


and prayers, we proceeded along a vaulted pas- 
3 Into a gloomy, damp, subterranean chapel, hav- 
adorned with some dirty wax candles, and pieces of 
tinsel. Here we formed ourselves into a circle, and by the hymn that was com- 
merced I found that we were now arrived at the spot where, say the monks, 
the true cross was found by the pious empress Helena, together with two others 
that had been manufactured by Jewish malignity to sentound the devout Chris- 
tians. She, however, it is said, discovered the true one by means of a miracle, 
or by scourging and torturing the Jews! 


Che Albion. 
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“ Crux fidelis inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis : 
Nulla silva talem profert 
Froude, flore, germine : 
Dulce lignum, dulces clavos, 
Dulce pondus sustinet,’’ &c. 

Thus we continued singing hymns and repeating payers at all the sanctu- 
aries. We halted at the * column of the crowning,” witch, it is as-ered, marks 
the spot where the Jews * platted a crown of thorns and put i) on his head and 
aieed in his right hand!" Here we hav along hysn, after wich on old monk 
loudly ejre slated—* Eyo dedi uibi sceptrum regale, et tu capiti meo imposuisti 
spineain corouam— 

“ Plecten'es co onim de s;in's, 
Posucrun! su; er caput ejus. 





Then came the prayer, which being finished, we again moved onwards. The 
worst part of the ceremony was now to come, for we were all requ: sted to take 
off our shoes ; after which we ascended by a narrow sta rcase io tie upper por- 
tion of the church, which they call Mowat Calvary ! the monks chanting the 
app.opriate hymn. We passed through a chapel, and visited in succession a 


| piece of a rock, with a hole in it, in which they assert that the cross was erected, 


and a smali crock whch, they gravely assure us, Is a rent mace in the rock by 
the earthquake at the crucifixiou!! I was heartily tired of the procession, and 


in sad fear lest I should be laid up with a fever, in consequence o! s'anuing bare- | 


foot on the cold pavement of the church. I was obliged, however, to listen to 
along Latin extract from the New Testament, de-crip ive of the crucifixion, 
and after this to a prayer, which being finished, I was rejv ccd to see the monks 
in advance move down stairs, and put on their shoes. 

The business, however, was nut yet finished, for we now proceeded to the 
ves ibule of the church, and ranged ourselves round ‘ the stone of unction” be- 
fore described, wheve a hymn, recitative, and prayer, were all solemnly gone 
through; and the same thing was done at the Chapel of the Ho'y Sepu'chre, 
after which the candles were pufled out, and my cancle and b: ok were both pre- 
sented to me, with a request that I would preserve them as a memorial. 

On quitting the church, I hurried home t! rough the streets, which were wet 
and dreary. ‘he rain poured in tofrents, and no: an animated cbject was visible 
save a solitary jackass, driven by aboy. On arriving at the Cava Nuova, I found 
that my small apartment had been neatly arranged by the worthy and hospitable 
monks, and I enjoyed, after a deprivation of many weeks, the luxury cf a table 
and a lovling glass. Here I was annoyed by the Frencliman in the pea-green 


| jacket, who actually invited himself :o dine with me, and disected my servant 


to place a plate fur him at tke table,—an order which was, however, quickly 
countermarded. But he was not very easily to be abashed, for he walked in 
uninvited to the dessert. 


Nov. 21.—I proceeded with the Frenchman through various dull streets of | 


the city, sometimes among ruined houses, and sometimes over wide trects of 
ground where there were no nouses at all; at one time among heaps of irck 


and pottery, the ruins of modern buildings, and at another among huge frag- | 


ments of stone, the remains of those ancient edifices which, m days of yore, 


were the pride and admiration of the once far-famed * daughter of Zion.” We | 


arrived at last at the city walls, and passed out of the gateway caled Saint 
Stephen's gate. It isa narrow gateway, constructed of blocks of stone, which 
have heen taken from the ruins of ancieut edifices, end it is named after the mar- 
tyr whom the Jews ‘cast out of the city and sunrd lim, calling upon God.” 
For it was near this gate, say the Chrstians, that the cru: ] murder was perpe- 
trated! We Cescended by a steep path the abrupt declivities of Mount Morial 

he velley of Jehoshaptat, and crussed the bed of the ancient brook Cedron 
yastone bridge. The water flows along a deep channel worn in the rocks, 
but it is only in wet weather that there is any water at all; and throughout al 
most the whole of tne year the stranger who is searching for the far-famed 
Cedron will see nothing but the narrow confined bed of a me:e mountain-torrent. 
The common tradition curren: is, that the water finds a subterranean passage 
among the clefts of the rocks to the Dead Sea. 


} 


Iinmediately on crossing to the left bank of the torrent, we arrived at the 
vaulted entrance of a spacious subterranean chapel, ca'led by the monks ‘‘ the 
sepulchre of the Blessed Virgin!” ‘The entrance was protected by a strong 
iron gate, which was then open, and we descended a spac ous marble staircase, 


through a vaulted passage hewn out of the solid limestone rock. A descent of | 
| about fifty marble steps, each step being twenty feet wide, conducted us to a 


series @f vaulted chapels, from whose roofs ‘epended numerous lamps, which 
shed a softened and subdued light over various marble altar-pieces, pictures, 


crucifixes, and images of departed saints. The floor was covered with a thick | 


matting, so that the intruding foots ep was scarcely heard; and the silence of 
the -ubterranean sanctuary was b:oken only by the low murmuring accents of 
some Armenian priests, who were kneeling in prayer around the supposed tomb 
of Mury, the mother of Jesus. They were surrounded by Armenian Christ ans 
and pilgrims, who had wandered on a long and toilsome jourvey from far-di-tant 
lands to offtr up their prayers to the Virgin in this sanctuary, under the fond 
impression that her intercession on belalf of sinful mortals is all-powerful on high, 
and that their prayers will be the more surely granted wuen ofl: red up from this 


| consecrated spot, where it is supposed her mortal remains lie buried, and where 


it is fo.dly imagined that her sated spirit regards with favour and satisfaction 
the zeal and piety of her devoted worshippers. 

Be-ides the subterranean altar and chapel dedicated to the Virgin, there ere 
three other vaulted chapels hung with lamps, in which, say the monks and priests, 
were buried St. Anna, St. Joachim, and St. Joseph! Exch chapel has its altar 
handsomely decorated and furnished wi h crucifixes, pictures, and ar'ificial flow- 
ers. Jt would be well if the catholic and Greek Chr stians would abolish the 
plan of sticking miserable daubs of painti gs over their altar-picces, repre-enting 
scenes and inc dents from the Gospel narrative. The imagimation, lef: to itself 
undisturbed by sensible images, calls up ideal scenes and representations !nti- 
nitely more agreeable ind touching than those delineated on the walis by the 
rude and unskilful painter. 

At what time and for what purpose this grotto was constructed, we have no 
satisfactovy information. As none of the carly christian writers have alluded to 
it as the tomb of the Virg:n, we have preity plain proof that the tradition did 
not in their times exist, and consequently good reas: n for believing that the 
whole story is a jugg'e, contrived by the monks and pr ests to attract pilgrims 
Ihe first allusion to the grottos, as ‘‘ the sepulctire of the Virgin,” occurs in 
the writings of Adaimnanus, the Irish monk, who quotes Arculfus, a writer of 
the seventh century, as his authority. Were it not for the expense and Jatour 
which the excavation must have cost, we miglt suppose that it had teen con- 
structed by the mouks and priests themselves. But the more probable suppo- 
sition is, that, like ‘the sepulchres of the kings,” it was excavated to serve as 
a place of burial for some of the royal line of David, who were not buried in 
‘the sepulcbres of the kings,” of which several are mentioned in Chronicles, 
There is Asa, son of Abijsh king of Israel, whom the Jews “ buried in his own 


the bed, which was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of spices prepared 


grottos, it is true, could not have been within © the city of David,” but the same 
may be said of the other sepulchral excavations which are all just ou'side the 
ancient walls. It is evident that it was not the custom of the Jews to bury with- 
in the walls,—an excellent practice, universally adopted by all people in hot 
countries; and therefore the woids ‘in the city of David” must be taken ge- 
nerally as meaning that the persons mentioned were buried at Jerusalem, and 
nothing more. 

Chateaubriand, in reference to this supposed ‘tomb of the Virgin,”’ says, 
“ Although Mary died not at Jerusalem, y«t, in the opinion of many of the 
Fathers, she was miraculously buried by tlie apostles at Gethsemane.” Enthy- 
mius, speaking of this marvellous funeral, tells us that St. Thomas having 
caused the coffin to be opened, nought but a virgin-robe, the simple garment of 
the queen of glory, was found within it! 

After ascending once more into broad daylight, we crossed over the rocky 
path leading to the summit of the Mount of Olives, and we then arrived at a 
:quare plot of ground enclosed by a ow rough wall of loose stones, and over- 
shadowed by eight enormous olive trees whict appear to be of very great anti- 
qiity. This is alleged to be the Garden of Gethsemane, “over the brook 


ground, marked off from the re-t of the garden, is confidently pointed out as 
the spot where our Saviour was b:trayed vy Judas, when the latrer, * having 
received a band of men and officers fiom ‘he chief priests and Pharisees, came 
thither wi h lanterns, and torches, and weepons ” St. John xviii It is called 
by the Italian monks “la terra dannata,” or ‘ the accurs:d ground.” 

This is certainly a most interesting spot. It is near to the brook Cedron, 
and to the ancient road leading from the Mount of Olives into Jerusalem ; ard 
of all the tales and traditions treasured up atoung the pilgrims and ecclesiastics, 


absurd minuteness of identification made use of only tends to throw an air of 
ridicule over the whole history. A ledge of rocks at the upper end of the gar- 
den is confidently pointed out es the very spot where our Saviour found the 
disciples ‘sleeping for sorrow,” and ‘a s‘one’s cast’ from thence is @ small 
excavation. called the grotto of Gethsemane, which is positively affirmed to be 
the identical spot where our Saviour‘ kneeled down and prayed, say'ng, Father, 
if thou be willing, remove this cup from mej; nevertheless, not my will, but 
line be done!’ St Luke. The grotto is covered by a small chapel, the keys 
o! which are kept by the monks of the Latin convent ; 





The monks thus began in praise of 
the true cross :— # thus began in preise 


, Yery great antiquity, and are held in the highest veneration by Christians of all 


sepulchres, which be had made for himself in the city 0! David, and laid him in | 


by the apothecaries’ art; and they made a very great burning for him.”’ These | 


Cedron, to which Jesus oft times resorted with his discip'es.” A piece of | 


this carries with it the greatest degree of probability. But here, again, the | 


Lhe olive trees ove rshadowing this enclosed plot of ground appear to be of 


| sects, who positively affirm that they are the identical trees which stood on the 
spot in our Savivur's time! The trunks of the largest of these trees ere of 

' great size and of immense girth ; they have become splintered and shrivelled 
w:th age, and are certainly great curivsities as vegetable productions. 

Leaving the “Gaiden of Gethsemane,’ we traversed a st'ep path which 

| ascends from the bed of the brock Ceron io the summit of the Mount of 

| Olives Numerous olive trees were scat cred along the sides of the declivity, 
and around a mosque and convent, which crown the lufty eminence. We bur- 
ried hnpatic btly tu the h ghest point, and then, turnir g to the wes! ward, a mag- 
nificent panoraine view of the whole of Jerusalem and of the surrounding 
cointry suddenly burst upon our sight. 

The present cry, with its churches, mosques, houses, gardens, and fortifica- 
tions, ley extended :mmediately below, and the eve took in, at a bird's eye view,. 
every house and street, and almost every yard of ground. The scene was cer- 
tainly very impo ing, and the appearance of the city, with its domes and cupo- 
las, and tre minarets of the mosques, is from this point of view quite magnifi- 
cent. ‘The first objects which str ke the eye are the two magniticent mosques 
occupyl g the site of Solomon's ‘Temp’e ‘The one on the north is the celebrated 
mosque of Omar; that on the soutn is the Mo-que E! Ak-a. They are close 
to that portion of the city walls which immediately borders on tne Mount of 

| Olives, and with the courts, porticos, and gardens attached to them, they occupy 
a fourth part of the whole place, and present a most imposing appearance. ‘Ihe 
town rises gradually above these, and the mos! prominent object beyond is the 
Church of the Holy Sepu'chre, with its two domes of str king aspect ; the one 
being white, and the other almost black. Here and there a lofty tower or a 
tapering minaret rises ebove the gloomy stone touses of the natives Of these 
the lofty tower or minaret said to be built on the site of the house of Pi ate, 
wth its galleries ard Sarscenic decorations, appears most promin ntly to the 
eye, and the minarets of Ben Israel, of the Seraglio, and the one said to be 
placed on the site of Herod's palace. Most of the private dwell ngs were co- 
vered with low domes, and my intelligent cicerone ponted ovt'o me the dif- 
ferent churches and convents, and a long range of stone buildings surmounted 
by small cupolas, which he said was a college of cervishes. 

’ Altogether the city, as seen from the summit of the Mount of Olives, may 
te ranked as one of the fivest of Oriental ciies in its external aspect A long 
line of battlemented walls, with their towers and gat«s, extends the whole way 
round the town, and a few cypresses and other trees throw up their leafy 
branches ainid the porticos and gates of the mosques. 

After the surprise and admiration which this prospect at first naturally excites 
has subsided, the bare, rocky, and desolate aspect of the surrounding country,, 
and the solitude and silence of the city itself, most forcibly attract the attention. 
Neither in the streets, at the gateways, nor along the rocky mule-tracks lead- 
ing therefrom, is there aught of life or animation. Some solitary women, with 
| her water-piteher, climbing the craggy emimence, or some slowly moving pil- 
grims, are alone seen. The eye, on a closer scrutiny, discovers large tracts of 
open and waste ground within the wal's, and many a ruined house and dilapi- 
dated bulding There is none of the bustle and auimation ord narily percepti- 
ble about a lurge town. No moving crowds traverse the public tho oughfares ; 
the ear strives in vain to catch the noise and hum of a large city, for such it 
) appears to be ;—ali is strangely and sadly silent. ‘* The noise of the whip, and 
| the noise of the wheels, ard of the prancing horses, and of the jumping chariots,’ 
are no longer heard in Jerusalem. 

If we search for some carriage-road or great public thoroughfare leading from 
the provinces into the city, we shall discover 1othing beyond a narrow rocky 
mule-path winding along the valley, and among the opposite precipitous eleva- 
tions. We see no luxuriant foliage aud verdant gardens watered by running 
streams, as at Nap'ous, and at Damascus, and at many other places to the 
northward ; but on all sides bare rocks rear their sharp and craggy points, and a 
few wander ng zig-zag paths lead beiween them. Everywhere aroud the city 
is ex'ended a wild an! soliiary country, and to the eastward the eye ranges 
over the summits of bare arid elevations, and at last rests on the lofty and ma- 
jestic ridge of blue mountains bordering the Dead Sea. 


‘* Ma fuor la terra intorno e nuda d’erba, 
| E di fontane sterile, e ¢1 rivi; 
| Ne si vede fiorir lieta, e superba 
| D‘alveri, e fare schermo, ai raggi estivi. 


} For bare of lierbage is the country round, 

| Nor springs por streams refresh the barren ground. 

| No tender flower exalts its cheerful head ; 

No stately trees at oon their shelter spread.”"— Tasso. 


Here. on the summit of the Mount of Olives, we may legitimately indulge 
in the varied associations and recollections which the surround ng landscape is 
so eminently calculated to draw forth. Here, undisiurbed by the doubts which 
must invede every mind with regard tothe identity of the different sacred places 
pointed out below, we can leisurcly survey the whole prospect, and take in ata 
glance the theatre of the great events in Jewish history, and of all the interest- 
ing circumstances attending the close of our Savivur's life. Ou that conse- 
creted inclosure immedistely beneath our feet once stood the gorgeous temple 
of * the wisest of kings,” and in place of the c'ear deep chant of the muezzin, 
which is the only sacred music now heard proceeding from the spot, once issued 
the sublime sounds of praives and thank-givings to the one true God, which 
| accompanied the solemnities of the Jewish worship, when * the Levites,which 
were the sngers, being errayed in white linev, havi: g cymbals, and p-alteries, 
and harps, and with ‘hem an hundred and twenty priests, sounding with trum- 
pets, were as one, 10 make one sound to be heard in praising and thanking the 
Lord, when they lifted up their voce wih the trampets and cymbals, and in- 
s!ruments of music, and praised the Loid, saying, Forhe is good : fur his mercy 
endureth for ever.” 

Although the frail structures of man soon pass away, yet these rocks, and 
the neighbouring eminences upon which stood the ancient Jerusal: m, * the city 
of David,” still remain. Here, or shortly distant, must be the spot where 
*\ Jesus sat upon the Mount of Olives over against the temple,” and all this 
gio.nd he must oft have traversed, ** for he was wont to go to the Mount of 
Olives, and his disciples with him.” 

After enjoying the inieresting prospect, we entered the small mosque which 
crowns the summit of the lofiy eminence; it is surmounted by a sma'l dome 
| thirty-five feet in height, end is flanked by a minaret. ‘This little building is 

said to be the remains of the church of the Ascension, fuunded by He'ena, the 
mother of Constantine. I enteied a small courtyard, and was there shown an 
indentation in the rock, which is gravely effirmed to be the privt of our Sa- 
vio r’s foot, left by him when he ascended from bence to heaven! Unforta- 
nately, however, fer the story tellers, we are told by St. Mark thet Jesus led 
the disciples out ‘as far as Bethany,” where ‘* he was parted from them, and 
ca'ried up into heaven” Bethany is nearly a mile distant, on the opposite side 
of the hill. Casts in wax and plester are taken of this mark by the pilgrims, 
and carried home with them! 

Close to the mosque are the remains of the ruined convent of St. Pelagia, 
| which is said to be erected on the spot where the Virgin Mary received three 


| days warning of the time of her death ! 
On my return to Jerusalem, a small ridge by the road-side, close to some 
| olive trees, was shown to me as the identical spot where our Saviour stood 
when he taught thegisciples the Lord's Prayer, (Luke xi.); and considerably 
| below to the left, a Tuined building, with a subterranean apartment supported 
by twelve arches, where it is sad the ap stles compiled their creed! ! On de- 
| scending still further a piece of ground, just above the Garden of Gethsemane, 
wes positively affirmed to be the place where our Saviour wept over Jerusalem, 
| and pronounced the prophecy of destruction, afterwards so strikingly and 
| awfully fulfilled—** The days shall come upon thee that thive enemies shall 
cast a trench round about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side!” And here it was that the tenth legion of the army of Titus after- 
wards encamped. 


a 
| THE MARINERS OF 'THE POLLET. 
BY MRS. GORE. 

Closely adjoining the town of Dieppe in Normandy is a suburb called the 
Pollet. which, though divided from it by the estuary of a river scarcely half 
the width of the Thames, differs as completely from the parent towm in man- 
ners and customs, dialect and costume, as the capital of England from that of 
Spain é 

“The Pollet is supposed by historians to have been colonised by the crews of 
vessels from some Mediterranean port ;* the dialect of the Polletais, or Pol- 
tais, containing a number of Italian words, and resembling that of the Lazza- 
roni of Naples in idiom and pronunciation rather than the French language. 
Their original costume, also, is strictly Italian. Their bigoted superstition sa- 
| yours of Italian origin; while the barcarolles, with which the mariners mark 


| the measure of their oars as the fishing-boats are rowed back into the harbour, 
| mieht almost be taken for those of Venice; the letter ) and g being pronounc- 
| ed hy the Poltais, as by the Venetians, = 

he peculiarities of the tribe, thus strangely isolated, can of course hav« 


been preserved through succeeding ages, only by force of strong prejudice and 
( me superstition. It was inculeated as a matter of religious observance 
| among them from sire to son, that a Poltais must match with a Poltaise, and 
' any deviation of costume was an offence against the community. Ac- 


naly, though a Poltais family might cross the harbour on the Sabbath to 


' ’ In the lett tent, by which, in 1283, Philip IIL. ceded to the Archbishop of Rouen 
} his crown lands in the Pollet, the place is styled “* Villa de Poleto.’ 
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ee its devotions in the noble church of St. Remy, or the cathedral of St. 
acques, (the patron of the fishermen, of which the population of the Pollet 
is entirely composed,) yet, on occasions of such family celebrations as marriages 
or baptisms, they never failed to solemnise their rites in their own humble cha- 

1 of Notre Dames des Gréves—a_ temple which might pass, belfry and all, 
through the porch of either of the Dieppois churches without bowing its head. 
Though at times the town of Dieppe has arrived at high prosperity, and dis- 
tinguished itself in the annals of the country, the Pollet has neither conde- 
scended to ape its fashions, nor to court, reflected from its face, a ray of royal 
sunshine or civic advancement. Mansions of considerable dignity have arisen 
in Dieppe worthy to afford shelter to Napoleon and the Duchesse de Berri, in 
their successive days of triumph; but the Pollet contains not a single house 
of mark, remaining composed (as in the days of the bombardment of Dieppe 
by the English in 1694) of a few narrow streets, inhabited by mariners and 
their families, and the petty tradesmen requisite to supply their wants. An 
ancient convent converted into a barrack, and a modern prison and houso of 
correction, are the only buildings of consequence in the little suburb of the 
Pollet, which is comprised between the mouth of the harbour and the base of 
the chalky cliffs overlooking the junction of the river Dieppe with the sea. 

Within a few years, indeed, the connexion between the town and suburb has 
been drawn closer by the construction of a passerelle or floating bridge, facili- 
tating the intercourse of their respective inhabitants, long interrupted by the 
ruinous state of the ancient bridge of the Pollet. But till the middle of the 
last century the differences between the Poltais and Dieppois amounted al- 
most to the feuds of rival factions. The former appear indeed to partake of 
the fiery particles of those Castilian children of the sun from whom they are 
supposed by many to have their origin ; while, as an instance of the violence of 
their opinions and doggedness of their obstinacy, it is related that D’Aubigne, 
archbishop of Rouen, coming to preach at the church of St. Remy in Dieppe, 
after having suspended from his duties one of the vicars of the Pollet, sus- 
pected of inclining towards the reformed church, the Poltais, not choosing to 
de confessed by any but their favourite priest, proceeded in a body to the 
church, clambered up the rails of the chancel, and, with vehement threats and 
imprecations, drove the archbishop from the celebration of the mass into the 
sacristy. In the sequel the prelate was compelled to restore the officiating 
vicar to his office, having departed furtively from the town in the dread that 
the contumacious Poltais might execute their threat of seizing the archbishop 
and flinging him into the harbour over the bridge of the Pollet, which he must 
traverse in order to proceed to his visitations in Normandy. 

About the year 1800 a smail house in the Grande Rue of this curious suburb 
was in the possession of a family of the name of Crosnier, by one of whose 
forefathers it was constructed nearly two centuries before. Pierre Crosnier, 
the father, was accounted in his neighbourhood a wealthy man, being proprietor, 
not only of the aforesaid solid dwelling-house of stone, consisting of two 
stories and a grenier, but of a fishing-smack, known by the name of the Belle 
Gabrielle, esteemed the best weather-boat belonging to the port of Dieppe. 
The Crosniers were, in fact, a prosperous generation. It was recorded that 
the dwelling in the Pollet, having been completed scarcely twelve monthis be- 
fore the bombardment, by which the town was destroyed, and the principal in- 
habitants deprived of shelter, was hired at a high price by one of the notables 
as arefuge for his family during the reconstruction of his own ; and that, on 
quitting it two vears afterwards to take possession of his new residence in the 
Rue de l'Epéc, the tenant marked his satisfaction towards his host. by endow 
ing him with the household furniture wherewith he had replenished his abode. 
This might account for Crosnier’s possession of two richly-carved armoires, or 
cupboards of oak, and two old-fashioned beds of walnut-wood, with a set of 
high-backed chairs and cumbrous tables to match, which, together with a huge 
screen of gilt leather gracing the parlour, still commanded the admiration of 
the Pollet. But we must look to more recent sources of prosperity as the 
origin of the prodigious supply of household linen filling the armoires in ques- 
tion ; to say nothing of the twelve clumsy couverts d'argent, and soup-ladle 
and coffee spoons of the same material, which distinguished the board of 
Jacques Crosnier from those of his less wealthy brother mariners. The family 
was not only well to do in the world, but appeared uniformly prospered by 
the same good luck. It was calculated in the harbour that finer turbots were 
despatched to the Paris market by the owner of the Belle Gabrielle, than by 
all the other fishermen of the Pollet; and the first haul of mackerel for the 
season, and first freight of herrings, was sure to reach the port from the nets of 
Pierre Crosnier. 

The fisherman’s family consisted of two sons; the elder, Jacques, being 
named after the holy patron of his calling, and the younger, Maxime, after his 
grandfather. His helpmate was a jolly soul, some four feet in circumference, 
whose ruddy brown complexion and comely countenance proclaimed that in 
her earlier days she had shared the toils of her husband, exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun as retailer of his wares in the fish market. But Madame Crosnier en- 
joyed a distinction far beyond that conferred by her comely face, or the rich 
garniture of Valenciennes lace in which it was enveloped; or even by her 
rights as wife to a thriving house and shipho!der. Madame Crosnier was, ac- 
cording to continental phrase, “ néé Pierrette Pouzard,” being daughter, sis- 
ter, and aunt to those three remarkable mariners of Dieppe, who having, as 
pilots of the port preserved from shipwreck and other maritime disasters more 
lives than the Hotel Dieu has saved by its medicaments, were honoured by Na- 
poleon with golden medals, commemorating their prowess, and the free gift of 
a substantial dwelling-house, erected on the jetty for their hereditary use, and 
bearing the inscription, “* Don de /a patric.” 

The brother of Pierrette had even appeared at the court of Louis XVI. to 
receive from the hands of Marie Antoinette the cross of St. Louis as a reward 
for his services : and on his return from this visit to Versailles, honoured with 
the title of ‘le brave homme” by his royal hosts and their courtiers, Bouzard 
undertook the part of sponsorship for little Maxime Crosnier, now a flourishing 
lad of twenty-one. 

On account, perhaps, of this auspicious circumstance, Maxime became a 
sort of pet in the family. It is true, the boy bade fair to emulate the renown 
of his maternal kinsfolk, having distinguished himself by exploits of courage 
and address in the harbour, at an age when must youngsters are clinging to 
their mother’s apron-strings. But Maxime, in his blue woollen jacket and 
woollen cap, and trousers of coarse canvass, was seen one moment clinging to 
the maintop of some Norwegian sloop, and the next diving to the bottom after 
some object flung overboard by the crew as an incentive to his attempts, till his 
adventurous spirit rendered him as great a favourite with the sailors of the Pol- 
let, and the crews of the foreign merchantmen trading with Dieppe, as with 
his own parents. 

The high spirit of Maxime was rendered more apparent by the inertness and 
taciturnity of bie elder brother. Jacques Crosnier, though bred amid the perils 
and pastimes of seafaring men, displayed a natural distaste for his father’s vo- 
-cation, which grew with his increasing years. Old Bouzard, apprehensive, 

rhaps, that his grandson might in some case of emergency evince a want of 
etibeed discreditable to the family, at length backed the boy’s entreaties to 
his father to be allowed to settle to some sedentary trade; and after innumer- 
able family dissensions, Jacques was apprenticed to an ivory-carver, (a trade 
which for three centuries past has afforded a monopoly to Dieppe, where, early 
in the sixteenth, it originated in the trade of the Dieppois with the gold coast, 
af which they were the first discoverers, their settlement being antecedent to 
those of the Portuguese.) In his new calling the sober youth displayed capa- 
cities for which he obtained little credit among his relations. A hardy, bluster- 
ing race, they had no patience to see a fine likely lad wearing out his days ata 
turning-lathe, or in scraping with a file at a slender piece of ivory, to form spil- 
Jikens for the toyshops. 

Even when, at the expiration of five years’ close attention to his business, 
Jacques Crosnier was enabled to present to his mother, on her fete day, one of 
those full-rigged miniature frigates in ivory, which constitute the chef d’euvres 
of the trade, together with two exquisitely carved figures of our Lady, and her 
patron Saint Peter, with his keys, to form a suite of ornaments for the mantle- 
piece of her state parlour, the jolly dame could not help attaching more value 
to the branches of coral and glossy shells brought home by Maxime from his 
first voyage tothe West Indies, than to the elaborate productions of her more 
gifted first-born. Maxime, with his fine frank countenance and hearty disposi- 
tion, still remained the favourite child. 

Maxime, meanwhile, devoted to his brother the strongest affections of a 
warm and loving heart. Though the partiality injudiciously betrayed by their 
parents might afford some slight pretext for the envy and jealousy of the elder 
brother, it should have been disarmed by the generosity with which Maxime, 
disdaining to profit by his influence, seized every occasion of displaying to ad- 
vantage he talents and industry of Jacques, and bringing forward to the no- 
tice of the family his claims and deserts ; still, Maxime enjoyed the Benjamin's 
portion. It was Maxime whom the old folks called to their side when, on Sun- 
days or fete days, the family proceeded together to dance at the guinguettes of 
Janval or Martin I'Eglise. It was Maxime’s head on which, in childhood, they 
had been apt to bestow their first benediction; and it was Maxime’s hand 
which, in dawning manhood, they sought as their support whenever there was 
rough work to be done, or a rough step to be overpassed. 

Though strongly attached to the calling of his forefathers, Maxi ne’s adven- 
seurous spirit could not long rest contented with the monotonous life of a Dieppe 
ifigherman. Having succeeded in persuading his father that his place as simple 

mariner of Belle Gabrielle might be easily filled up, he obtained permission to 
embark on board a lugger freighted for Havre, whence it was easy to work a 
passage to the West Indies, with a view of improving his maritime experience, 
and seeing something of the world. From the West Indies Maxime Crosnier 
proceeded to New York, and previous to his return to his native town he had 


obtained such high testimonials for steadiness and good conduct, that two of 
the principal merchants of Dieppe, engaged in the North Western trade, con- 
tended to obtain his services at a higher rate of remuneration than had ever ! 
yet been cffered on the quays of Dieppe. By the liberality of his father the 
same sum of money which had been advanced for the setting up in business 
of Jacques, was now bestowed upon him to invest in ventures presenting them- 
selves in the course of his voyages; and the young man took leave of his pa- 
rents for the second time in exuberant spirits, arising at once from his own 
happy prospects and the prosperous position of his brother. 

For Maxime had successfully exerted his influence with his parents to obtain 
their sanction to the marriage of their clder son, whose atelicrs as an tvoirier 
were established in the house adjoining their own in the Pollet; and though 
the young person to whom he had united himself was come of a family with 
which the Crosniers had been formerly at variance, the persuasions of Max, and 
the prudent deportment of Madame Jacques, prevailed in inducing the old 
people to admit the newly-marricd couple as inmates under their roof. One of 
the chambers of the second floor was assigned to their use, leaving the other 
still sacred to the goods and chattels left behind by Maxime on embarking for 
his voyage. The ivoirier repaired every morning to his workshop, slipping 
home for meals and an occasiona! chat with his demure bride: and the old 
people not only reconciled themse!ves to the addition to their houschold, but 
were cheered by the constant spectacle of happiness and affection, 

“Thou hast done thyself an ill turn, lad, by introducing to thy father’s 
hearthside two that are Ittle inclined to advance thy interests in !ife,’’ cried 
Bouzard to his nephew, when Mex went to take leave of his friends previous to 
sailng. “A word in thine ear, Max, my boy,—thou wilt repent having given 
thy shoes to wear in thine ab-ence to that bone clipping brother of thine ” 

“Jacques hath as good a right as I to abide under my father's roof,” replied 
Maxime; “nay, more,—since he hath a wife to maintain, while I (thank God) 
have at present no mistress save fine weather ” 

“Thou wilt have 4 master soun, if I have any skill to read the compass,” cried 
Bouzard ; ** Jacques is a smooth spoken chap, able to paiaver the eyes out of a 
man’s head ; as thou wouldst have known long ago to thy cost, but for the favour 
thou seemest to have brought with thee into the world theu wert born to But 
smooth as he 1s, Max, he hath taken to himself a mate with fitty-fold bis own 
cunning and make-believe. If Madame Jacques don’t get the length of my s s- 
ter’s foot before the year’s out, my name is not Jean Bouzard !—Mark, I beseech 
thee, Max, how artfully this woman hath already rigged herself from top to toe 
after the strictest fashion of a Poliais, instead of the gay fly caps and body-gear 
she wore as a maiden ; and, not a word from her !ips now, forsooth, that a sou! 
Vother side the harbour is likely to understand !—’Tis not natural, Max, in a 
Dieppoise to whistle her words Pollet fashion. As our song says,— 


“Moi, ze fais ma ronde 
En Poltais racourchi, 
Et tout au bout du compte 
Ze n’ai qu’un mélan ouit !” 
But I'm plaguily mistaken if Madame Jacques don’t get more as her portion by 
pretending love for the Pollet than a stale whiting, or even her lawful half of 
thy father’s belongings.” 

“I’m not apt to judge harshly those who are loved by those I love,” cried 
Maxime. “TI warrant, uncle, you'll have changed your mind about my sister-in- 
law by the time I’m home again !” 

It was Maxime, however, who was fated to change his mind. Scarcely had 
the Amphi'rite sailed, when Madame Jacques, who, by dint of the most ariful 
obsequiousness, was now high in favour with the narrow-minded old Madame 
Crosnier, began to insinuate that it was a lucky thing for Maxime he was forced 
by his profession from Dieppe; as ancther month's sauntering among the bos 
ques of the Faubourg de La Barre would have placed him at the mercy of a 
certain Mademoiselle Louise, a coquet'e of indifferent reputation, the daughter 
of Swiss refugees, who, after a life of adventure in Paris, were fain to hide their 
heads and their poverty at Dieppe.—probably with a view of escaping from their 
credito s by embarking for England. 

Madame Crosnier heard and trembled! It had been for many vears her favourite 
project to unite her darling son with the only daughter of one of ler comméres 
of the Pollet, —her fellow-labourer of old with the shriimping-net and the chalut ; 
and now her evening companion over a cup of café noir, or a glass of aniselle. 
That Max should. not only defeat her plan, but think of introducing into an 
honest family of the Pollet some tripping foreign minx covered with ribbons 
and furbelows, caused a flush of indignation to overspread her bronzed cheeks 

‘This then was the reason that the blockhead could never be persuaded tu 


spend his Sundays at home with us!” cried Madame Crosnier ; ** and no one 














to warn me of the danger that was hanging over the family !—s’apristée !—to 
think that I might have had a daughter-in-law pretending to sup my soup in a 
flounced petticoat,—and, who kuows—perhaps a silken bonnet cocked on the 
top of her empty head !” 

“You would not have wished my husband to injure his brother by hinting 
what was going on?" inquired Madame Jacques, meekly. 

“T woud; and even now I will have him acquaint his silly boy of a brother 
in the letter he has undertaken to write for us to Max in the course of the win- 
ter, (for God knows Pierre Crosnier and I are better hands with the rudder and 
distaff than with pens and ink!) that when he comes back to Dieppe, be must 
make up his mind either never again to set foot in the house of this foreign 
hussey, or never to re-enter his father’s. There’s choice left him, Madame 
Jacques, and that’s enough ” 

This denunciation was duly transmitted to his brother by Jacques Crosnier, 
who undertook at the same time to exert his influence with his parents to pro- 
cure a remission of the sentence previous to Maxime’s return. Yet so far was 
this engagement from being fulfilled, that neither the ivoirier nor his wife omit- 
ted a single occasion to poison the ears of the old people with rumours and 
anecdotes redounding to the discredit of Ma‘amselle Louise. They even event- 
ually admitted their apprehension that—according to the common reports of the 
neighbourhood—Maxime was actually p'edged to marry the foreigner, and had 
only been restrained from communicating his intent:ons to his family by dread 
of prematurely provoking their opposition. 

“He is only waiting,” quoth the demure Madame Jacques. ‘till his ventures 
have prospered, ere he takes unto himself a wife of his own choosing.” 


“ Now thou art werned of the worst. I k:ow not how to advise thee, since I 
cannot guess how far thou art committed with the girl. But unless thou art 
minded to give her up, hazard no meeting at present with thy father and mother 
for there is no saying to what extremities their vexation may urge them.” ’ 

This declaration was soon painfully attested. Amid the hundreds who throng- 
ed the jetty to catch the first sight of the long absent ones, as the good ship the 
Amphitrite was towed into the harbour, nv one came to welcome Maxime 
Crosnier. Louise and her mother were weeping silently athome. They dared 
not make their appearance on the quay, lest they should seem to confront the 
wrath of his parents; while Madame Crosnier and her spouse were watching 
anxiously, yet sullenly, from their window in the Pollet, waiting the event of 
their negotiation with their son. 

The result was, that Maxime made no attempt to re-enter his father’s abode. 
A tear sprang into his eye as he steered past the Belle Gabrielle in the harbour, 
and infe:red, from the manner in which the good old craft lay neglected, that 
his fatver had no longer heart to superintend his property. But he slept that 
night under the roof of his uncle Bouzard, after spending an evening of inter- 
mingled jvy and affliction with his affianced wife; and having learned in detail 
to what excess his parents were carrying their exasperation, entreated his uncle 
to acquaint them on the morrow with his determination to wait the influence of 
time upon their prejudices ; but his fixed resolve to wed with no other wife than 
the exceilent Louise Dumont. 

Madame Crosnier, meanwhile, who, in spite of all, was burning with impa 
tience toclasp her rebellious but derling son in her arms, would have been unable 
to persist in ber obduracy, had not her insidious daughter-in-law laboured to 
convince her that the eyes of the Pollet were fixed upon her proceedings, ex- 
pecting an example from her firtaness. Madame Jacques had already succeeded 
in obtaining an express interdiction, on pain of paternal malediction, of all inter- 
course between Jacques and his brother, and now filled up every spare moment 
with reports of d srespectful language uttered by Maxime against his parents ; 
and insmuations that, in the filial duty of her own little boy, the grendfather and 
grandmother would find consolation tor the contumacy of their ungrateful son. 

It is astonishing, when once a femily feud is established, what pains are taken 
by neighbours, not otherwise ill mea: ing, to widen the breach! <A few of the 
relations of the designing Msdame Jacques—a few of the disappointed rivals 
ot Max me—a few ot those who found 1 convenient to court the rising sun of 
the woirier and h’s wife—aid not a few who, for want of better employment, 
amused themselves with st rrng up the wrath of old Pierrette,—cont:ived so 
bitte:ly to aggravate, wm the course of the next six weeks, the ill will of the 
parties, that Maxime, who had determined prev ous to his return to spend the 
winter at home, in order, if his parents’ consent could be obtained, to solemnise 
his marriage with a wife whom the success of his veniures already afforded 
him the means of maintaining, now acceded to the proposals of the owner of 
the Amphitrite, and wceepted the command of one of the fine vessela which 
were about to sail for the cofis ery on the coast of Newfoundland. 

It was noticed that on the week preceding the sailing of the little fleet, 
Maxime, as well as Mai/aue Dumont and her daughter, were missing four days 
from Dieppe. Some said they were gone to Rosen on an excursion of plea- 
sure ; some sad to Havre ; and one or two, recollec'ing that Louise and her 
mother were of Swiss origin, whispe ed that perhaps Maxime Crosnier had 
suffered himself to be converied to the Reformed church ; and that the young 
people were gone to get furtively married according to the rites of the 
Lutheran church, of which, in many cities of Normandy, there exist congre- 
gations. 

It was fortunate for Maxime that he was already out of port before this ra- 
mour reached the ears of his parents, or even of his uncle Bouzard, who was 
a bigoted and superstitions Papist. But before Madame Jacques found occasion 
'o repeat the tale, Maxime was gone, and the Dumonts gone also The mother 
and daughter, having sold off their scanty furniture, had retired to the village 
of Argues, probably to be beyond reeci of the animosity of the Crosnier family, 
and to subsist upon the fuuds left with them by Maxime. ‘ 

It is not to be supposed that Jacques Crosnier (though his jealousy of bis 
brother was stimula'ed a thousand fold by the unconcealed misery of his parents 
at lusing s'ght of their favourite son) could consent without scruple to all the 
malpractices of his wife. It was only by pleading bypocritically the cause of 
the two infants of whom she was now the mother, and representing that, should 
Maxime once re-obtain a footing in his father’s house, he would inevitably re- 
taliate upon ¢hem and procure their expulsion,—that Madame Jacques obtained 
his co-operation. They had gone too tar to recede ; and he silenced his con- 
science by reminding himself that all stratagems were lawful to secure his 
brother's salvation, by preventing his marriage with a Protestant. Still, when 
at the close of the five months, which usually formed the limit of the absence 
of the Newfoundland fleet, Bouzard took his station every morning, glass in 
hand, upon the jetty, and announced that the Terre-Neuviers were not yet in 
sight, the heart of the elder brother began to wax heavy. Six months passed 
away—the seventh was advancing—and still no tidings. On the Exchange of 

Dieppe not 2 broker could be found to listen to the proposals of the owners. 
It was clear that the ships and their crews had come to wisfortune. Bouzard 
was to be seen from sunrise to nightfall, watching upon the falaise; and old 
Crosnier and his wife spent their lives on their knees at the foot of the Walvary 
erected on the jetty. Already they had vowed an offering of a full rigged fri- 
gate in ivory to the shrine of Notre Dame des Gréves, inthe event of Maxime’s 
return ; and would have rushed forward to clasp the truant in their arms, even 
had he presented himself holding the hand of a Protestant wife. But it was 
fated that Maxime si ould come no more. In the eighth month, a letter from 
Prince Edwaid’s Island apprized the associated owners of the Newfoundland 
fleet, that having been dispersed by a frightful s orm, four of the vessels had 
reassembled in the most distre-sed condition, and with great difficulty made for 
the neerest port, to refit; the Pesrl, the fifth vessel, having foundered at sea. 
Of the Pearl, the fated fitth, hed Maxime Crosnier the command! The vessel 
had been scen for the last time, et nightfall on the 30th of December, battling 
with the rising tempest, and Maxime was then on the deck, encouraging the 
men and excrting uvexampiled energies in working his dismasted ship. On the 
arrival of the Terre-Neuviers in the harbour, amid the acclamations of multi- 
tudes who bad dreaded never to behold the:r entrance iuto the port of Dieppe, 
it was a sad thing to see the widows and orphans of those who were lost in the 














‘That shall be seen,” cried old Picrre:te, in a fury. ‘* Our lady be praised ! 
children have as yet no warrant in France for rebellion against their parents !” 

And having arrayed herself in her richest Sunday cap and amplest petticoat 
of scarlet kersey, she set off across the pont des écluses, and up the cours, towards | 
the Faubourg de la Barre; where, having attained the modest habitation of the | 
widowed mother of Louise, she poured forth her denunciations—rencered almost 
inarticulate by the unusual effort of transporting her sixteen stone of solidity to 
the sunny slopes of La Barre. Had not the old lady’s eyes been somewhat daz- 
zled by the glare, as well as her respiration impeded by the exercise, she would 
have noticed that the fair and humble girl, who, by her industry as a semps ress, 
was supporting a venerable parent, was a far different being from the flaunting 
coquette described by her artful daughter-in-law. But after having called the 
saints to witness that neither she nor her husband would ever sanction the mar- 
riage-contract of their son Max with any but a Poltais, Madame Crosnier rushed 
forth again on her way homewards, without pausing to examine the result of her 
invectives, or the aspect of the Dumont family. 

Overpowered by so strange an inbreak, the poor girl beloved by Maxime had 
in fact fallen senseless to the ground. Louise was a patient, laborious, gentle 
creature, the very person to have copciliated the regard of his mother, had she 
viewed her with unprejudiced eyes. 

Madame Jacques's report of the engagement of the young couple meanwhile 
was a true bill—having been communicata: in confidence to her husband by his 
brother, who intended to choose an auspicious moment at some future time for 
breaking the matter to his parents. But now, all hope of a favourable termina- 
tion to the business was at an end. The Crosniers threatened their malediction 
in case of Maxime’s perseverance ; and the elder brother, satisfied that under 
such circumstances the high-spirited Max would neither complete nor reliuquish 
his engagements with Louise, flattered himself that his junior must remain a 
bachelor to the end of his days, and that there would be no new rival to his in- 
fluence in the Pollet. 

The vessel in which Maxime Crosnier had 4 soy was at length seen in the 
offing, waiting for the tide that was to enable her to en'er the harbour. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the place, a pilot-boat instantly put off to communicate 
to the Dieppois captain the events that had occurred in the town during his ab- 
sence ; which he alone was privileged to announce to his crew: for while the 
deepest anxiety prevails on board a French homeward-bound ship among husbands 
waiting to know the welfare of their families, and children dreading to learn the 
loss of their parents, the men are summoned one by one to the cabin, and in- 
formed by their captain of the good or ill news awaiting them on land ng. 

As it happened, however, to be Jean Bouzard who, on the present occasion, 
hailed the Amphitrite, the captain consented to allow him the favour of a per- 
sonal interview with his nephew, her second mate; and in a moment Maxime 
Crosnier was in the arms of his uncle. 

* All's over for thee, lad,” cried the mariner, after having satisfied the young 
man of the health of his family ; “that which I seodisted hath come to pass 
A serpent hath knotted herself round thy mother's heart ; and thou must prepare 
to give up all intercourse with thy bonne amie, Louise Dumont, or re-enter thy 
father’s house no more—et voila !”’ 


Maxime’s heart, which wes still beating with the delight of being again 
pressed to the bosom of his kind good uncle, sank like lead at this afflicting 


announcement. Further explanations did but aggravate his despair.—“ Thy 





Pearl, crowding to interrogate their surviving comrades; and obtaining from 


| all the same answer. that the poor Pearl could not have lived half an hour in 


such a sea as that of the 30th of December, after she had been last seen by her 
convoy. 

No one, however, appeared to make further inquiries after Max! Old Cros- 
nier was on his deathbed, and his family in anxious attendance upon his last 
moments; and it was noticeable ihat though the tidings of the loss of his son 
had broken the heart of the old man, so olstinately did he cling to the hope of 
Maxime'’s survival, to reappear at some future moment, that no persuasions of 
the notary employed by the ivoirier and his wife could induce him to frame his 
last wll and testament, otherwise than by bequeathing his whole property te 
his wife for her lifetime, with a request that she would divide it by will between 
his representatives. It was conjectured by the disappointed Jacques that his 
uncle Bouzard had some share in suggesting this absurd disposition ; and vexa- 
tion was gnawing «t his heart when, with outward signs of prief, he followed 
his father to the grave, and remembered that for her life his mother must re- 
tain her authority. 

Nevertheless, so thoroughly was Madame Crosnier’s spirit broken by the loss 
of ber husband and son, that it was easy for the ivoirier's wife to obtain so'e 
ascendancy in the house in the Pollet. Half the old woman's time was spent 
in that long closed chamber of the second flour, which still contained a few per- 
sonal tokens of her beloved Max—foreign shells and feathers, and Indian im- 
plements and toys, which the poor old mariner had chosen to have laid upon bis 
deathbed, that he might stretch his wasted hand over something that had once 
belonged to his boy. Amid these treasures, and opposite to a rough canoe of 
breh-bark, the handiwork of the ehipwrecked man, would the venerable Pier- 
rette sit for hours, wanderivg back into the past ; reviling her own hardness of 
heart towards her Maxime, and grieving that not one of the tame-hearted cun- 
ning children of her son Jacques should, in the slightest degree, recal to mind 
the brave, rebellious, curly-headed varlet who, twenty years before, used to tag 
after her along the shore of the Pollet, watching for the ret»rn of the Belle 
Gabrielle. The Belle Gabrielle was sold to a stranger; and the little curly- 
headed lad a senseless corse beneath the howling waves of the Atlantic ' 
No wonder that the afflicted mother should weep and bemoan herself. No 
wonder that Madame Jacques, impatient of her continued control in the house, 
should reproach her with indifference towards her more deserving and still sur- 
Viving son. 

Weary of these constant recurring remonstrances, and anxious to conceal 
her tears, Madame Crosnier was apt to wander out from the Pollet, on summer 
evenings ; sometimes along the cliffs, as if she still expected that a future fleet 
of Terre-Neuviers might include the long-lost Pearl; but oftener along the 
green valley of the Scie and the Saane. On one occasion, about four years af- 
ter the loss of her husband, the poor old soul, no longer comely, no longer op 
pressed with embonpoint, was taking her sad ard solitery way through the silence 
of a dreary September evening, up the ascent leading to the cemetery of the 
Pol'et ; without noticing that, before her on the road, toiled a poor woman 
heavily charged with one of the wicker bods of the country, who now aad then 
turned round to look after a little fellow as raggedly accoutred as herself. At 
length, a few paces in advance of Madame Crosnier, she paused to call the 
hoy, who was seeking berries in the hedge ; and the name by which she ad- 
dressed her child went straight to the heart of the sorrowing mother. It wae 
Maz! 





foolish mother charged me to be the bearer of these evil tidings,” said Bouzard. 


“ How art thou called, little one?” inquired Madame Crosnier, taking the 
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hand of the boy, when, peniy Shoring a” ca L he * length followed his mother, | 
s proceeding at some distance along the :oad. 

wee My dws 18 enias Crosnier—but I am only called Max. Now let me 
go, for I am tired and hungry ; aid mother has promised that if I step out, per- 
haps she wiil give me a bit of bread for supper.” 

“ And who is thy mother?” persis’ed the agitated Pierrette. 

“She is yonder there, at the top of the hill.” . eihesing 

“Thou ‘hast a father, perhaps?” persisted the old lady, in a faltering 
voice. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And where is thy father?” _ 

“Par away, under the sea. My poor father was lost by shipwreck ; and 
granny is dead, and though mother works very, very hard, it is not always we 
can get food.” oan 

Madame Crosnier sat down on the bank by the way-side, without relinquish- 
ing the hand of the child, who stood wondering by her side. — 

** What was thy grandmo her’s name!” she continued, in a scarcely we ble 
whisper, dreading that the reply mogit crush the delightful hopes already -. 
ing in her heart. And when poor little Max breathed in her ear the name o 
+ Husoont,” the sobs with which she threw her arms around him, and then, 
placing him at arm's le gth, considered and reconsiered his handsome intelli- 
gent little face, so terrified the boy, that he soon mingled his tears with those 
of his unknown relative. ‘ Thou art his—thou ert mine—thou shalt remain 
with me !”” cried the poor old soul—who, at the moment, felt as if one restored 
from the dead were folded in her arms; and while the boy struggl d to extri- 
cate himself from her embraces, his mother, having returned along the road to 
seck her lost treasure, stuod beside them in utter amazement The explanation 
that ensued was heart-rending. The wasted cheek and callous hands of poor 
Louice, attested the tale of her sufferings, her wants, her labours for the sake 
of Maxime’s son. After the death of her mother, she had made known to 
Jacques Crosuier her situation, and the lawfulness of her wedlock with his 
brother, yet, at the instigation of his pariner, the churl had not only refused her | 
relief, but prevented her tale from reaching the ear of his mother. ‘The widow | 
of Max had been led to believe, that if she presented herse'f before the fainily | 
of Maxime, both she and her idolized boy would be exposed to in) Ty and in- | 
sult. Sheltering herself, therefore, in the obscure village where her mother | 
had breathed her last, she devoted herself submissively to the severest daily 
labour. Her comfori was inher child. It was sufficient for her consola'ion to 
breathe the name of “ Max,” and to find it answered by the sweet voice and | 
fair looks of one who was the living portrait of the lover of her youth 

In the dusk of that eventful evening, the two sor.owing women returned to- | 
gether to the Pollet; aud, from that night, scarcely lived one hour apart, tll | 
the sister of Bouzard was laid in the grave. Together they wept over him they | 
had lost ; together, related to the young child the prowess and feats of his 
father. Old Pierrette felt that she could not lavish sufficient love and affection | 


upon this recovered treasure,—this morsel of her favourie son,—ihis image o! | leave together, and descending the way I came, once more found myself in the 
her darling Max ; and old Bouzard was scarcely less deliglited to perceive that | 1nn yard. 


the boy was likely to become a worthy repre entative of his favourie nephew. 
From the startling moment of Madame Max’s appearance in the Pol et, under 
the protection of her mother-in-law, Jacques and his wife, as if hoping by s+ 
mission to d:sarm inquiry and silence invective, gradually withdrew from the 
place, and established a household of their own; more especially on perceiving 
that Madame Crosneer, instead of shuddering at the heresies of ter daughter-in- 
law, exerted herself with success to establish the legality of Louise’s marriage, 
in order to bestow upon her grandson his lawful share of the property of his 
forefathers. 
The two oaken presses of the mansion of the Pollet are accordingly now dis- 
united ; and the twelve silver couverts have diminished to six. For Pierrette, 
great as was to the last her adoration of the Max of her own Max, was strictly 
just in her division of her belongings between her two grandsons. Accord ng 
to the desire of the widow Jacques, her eldest son received in money, from his 
grandmother, an equivalent for the family dwelling, and is now a flourishing 


tailor in the town of Dieppe. But the jo'ly mariner, who may be seen to this | 


very hour upon the quays, in affectionate discourse with his cousin, the Bouz«rd 
of the present dey, and who inhabits, with a pretty, merry, little wife, and a 
grave but happy old mother, a house in the Grande Rue of the Pollet, (the 
windows wh ch are bright with geraniums, and seem to be alive with linnets 
and canaries,) is no other than Maxime Crosnier! His children still delight in 
showing to strangers the shells and curiosities g-thered in foreign parts by thein 
shipwrecked grandfather; and the family my be visited and regarded by travel- 
lers as an advantageous specimen of the mariners of the Pollet. 





“A DAY TO ONESELF.” 
BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 

Ir was towards the close of a recent summer, I quitted Chel'enham, after a 
visit only of a few days. A week here completely satisfied me—my mind 
sought for simpler food than the mixed ard artificial del cacies of this place. I 
longed for repose—it was, indeed, living ** too much i’ the sun,” a term [ might 
vee both meteorotogically and metaphorically, the natural temperameni coutinu- 
ing extremely hot, and pleasure, the great centre of the system here, yet at its 
solstice. 

Mere amusement, in its very nature, soon satisfies. *Tis honey without the 
meal, and c'oys the appetite rather than satisfies hunger. I was desirous that 
the residue of my absence from the great metropolis Sous offer me more sub- 
stantial gratification, and though by no means eschewing amusement, | might 
yass the next ten days rather more in repose. I had lately visited Manchesier, 
Derby, and Birmmgham. Some practical lesson or other, on the go'den science 
of trade and commerce, hed been my daily por'ion for the last five weeks. In 
company with two very in‘elligent triends, who had now quitted me, (one of 
whom having appointed to rejoin me at D. within two days), I had seen all that 
in this era of mazy utility was either curious or novel My thoughts and re- 
collections still wandered through the labyrinths of machinery, and my brain wes 
yet disturbed by the hum of manufacturing colonies. Had I been a pvet, I could 
have spun the raw material of fancy, from the very jeuny still whizzing in my 
brain, into some sonnet. Had I been in love, there was a fly-wheel stili haunt- 
ing me, which, with its perfect die, would have stamped on my heart an imper 
ishable medallion of my mistress’s features. Desirous, therefore, of repose 
without solitude, on the 21st of September, I entered a certain public vehicle, 
and pursued my journey towards D. This town is a small place, romantically 
and beautifully siiuate N.W. of the city of W., and frequented, for the most 
part, by persons more “ essentiel’’ than your habitual watering-place visiters— 
offering amusement without frivolity, and enough of gaiety to satisfy those who 
do not consider it the chief end of existence. 

Tom Brown has said, and too many I believe have confessed, that the most 
melancholy time of a man’s life is, when the reckoning is called. Melancholy, 
I know not, in its unmetaphorica! sense, but sometimes it is a very angry one. 
Extortion is made doubly offensive by the revoltirg civility with which it is 
administered, as though your victualler cannot be content with an assault on 
your pocket, without a battery un your understanding. You swallow the decimal 
of a pound sterling at every mouthful, occupy an arm-chair at the price of an 
Opera-box, while your month’s tenure of a suite of rooms, would meet the “ con- 
sideration” of a Corn'sh borough in the respectable old times. 

I found, much to my satisfaction, I had the whole interior of the coach to 
myself. Only one passenger was without, and her we discharged about five 
miles on our road—a florid, likely young woman, who I perceived, by some 
unaccountable generosity of the coachman, was suffered still to remain debtor 
to the * concern” for the fare in question ! 

I am particularly fond of meditative indulgence when thus travelling alone— 
to me, there is no moment, nor are there any circumstances which favour this 
disposition of mind so well—not even your solitary wa'k, nor your closely shut 
study. The rumble of rotary motion, when quite alone, and the indistinc: flit- 
ting of hedges, cottages and corn-fields, cherish wonderfully any propensity to 
reverie—one’s thoughts become an ep:c, and oneself, of course, a hero. 

There are sume miseries which appear to laugh all sympathy to scorn, our 
friends become only a troop of merry mourners, and that which is death to us, 
verily issporttothem. ‘“ Les malheurs de nos amis, ne nous déplaisent jamais.” 
How this observation may apply to what I am about to relate, you, my readers, 
if I have any, willbe ableto determine. But I do not pretend, like Horace, to 
hee a journey to Brundusium with singular pleasantry, nor disclose a new 

ter extaticum,” like the learned, but confused Kircher : my experiment was 
a simple undertaking, and my narrative will be very commonplace, with this 
excep'ion only, that for one day I was the most miserable man in existence. 

The day was unusually fine. The glorious sun! so glorious, I could not 
think on the idolatrous Persian with becoming disdain fi was a hot, broiling 
day, one of those three, which with a thunder-storm, are said to constitute an 
English summer. At twelve o'clock the coach arrived in the town of D. My 
friends had indeed not deceived me—this was verily a most beautiful spot—one 
of the most picturesque and romantic positions I had lately witnessed. I was 
wt re Lavetete A ee Lamb inn, a sign swinging at the door, so pro- 
th Gator. Geieee 1 di - at off, and I had placed my sac de nuit within 
Met we a =P ad BS ae! — Ng quite alone. The place to which J had 
ints bee 2 ain in ee re. andt : spot on which I stood, the threshold of an 
the domicile souagntios ia the oe d pcngeaiinen "oo equte ag ~hem iw 
chil heen of thet It : fe ’ " movement inthe streets! What was 
proclamation for closin ber a att ney ply wep Sa a mes 
the universe Entering the ides, f wont te Pay on a ig i 
ol ins enn of F pan gz » | perceived ona small circular glass, insert- 

panels of a brace of green doors, the words “ Coflee Room ;” 





| creepover me. Fancy re resented me the magician’s minion of some Eastern 
| the only word, which appezred ayplicable. 


| suddenly fell on the phase of a flesby female cheek, and I perceived a young 
| person in one of the loftie t spariments, gazing at that moment from the win- 


| but say, she had lived under the protection of hér own deformity. She was 
| here the prestess of Vesa, on whom the sacred fire of th's deserted roof de- 
| pended. Drafted at the “Statute,” and hired with ¢ ld and wary regard to 


weekly pittance, less than dust in the balance of her hardships, + nd for protec- 
| tiun too closely allied to scorn. ‘‘ Cheated of feature by dissembling nature ;” 


Che Albion. 


in I went, but equally found myse'fa'one. Penetrating still further, I reached 
the bar,—but no one intercepted me in my expedition! I now began to ascend, 
and exploring my way upwards, traversed various apartments, eating-rooms, 
bedrooms, yet not an occupier to be found. I fe't a certain sensation of awe 


tale—the wanderer of a ci'y bound by a wicked spell. ‘* House !’ indeed, was 
“House!” I called, ** house! 
house !”” hal ooed, but no reply.—IJ tad become nervous—and, spite of the day, 
was cold. Moun'ing still higher, with a kind of crouching caution, my eyes 


dow, with unwink ng earnestness towards the heavens. 1! drew near, and the 
girl started, as though conscious of neglect of duty. Poor thing! her appear- 
auce at once disc osed her pos tion and her calling. Hard labour was marked 
upon her most sad countenance —the dependant of those who are themselves 
servile—slave of the worst of masters, because slave of those, whose idieness 
had taugtt them tyranny—the drudge even of domestics. All communities 
have their grades, and each grade has some position to defend, except the low- 
est—and of the \owest, was evidently this poor girl before me. For servitude 
she was apparelled—for servitude she seemed born, not indeed for one office, 
but for “all work.” Diminutive, swarth, and il-favoured, to scandal at least 
might ber days have held calm defiance, which in its most malignant effort could 


parochial irresponsibility in the hour of sickness and disease, she laboureu for a 


ber ill-favour might so far have stood a safezuard against the cheats of man— 
and as he who is withont a penny may whistle in the company of robbers, so I 
apprehend would this girl hve found her security even at a fair at midnight. 

‘* What's your pleasure, sir?’ demanded she. 

“] shall sleep here to-night, my good girl—I wish a bed.” 

‘A bed, sir!” ste responded. 

“ Yes—yes—a bed,” repeated I, looking round with the desire of choos ng 
my apartinent. 

‘Sorry I be, sir,” to my amazement, was the young woman's information ; 
“T believes you can't have nune—we're so full just uow, and missus ain’t a 
bed for love or money.” 





**Indeea ! not for one ner the other! Not a bed,” continued I, to myself; 
‘‘and the own appears one en'ire cenotaph!” I began to suspect some lurk- 
ing slyness in the little body I had been so sentimentally contemplating—a 
rustic taste for humour, or that I carried in my own appearaice 10 very stroug 
let'er of recommendation Being desirous, therefore, of running no further 
ri-ks which might arise from either of these facts, ] took my answer and my 


All was quiet—every spot free—not a corner occupied. Coach-houses un- 
tenanted—stables deserted. ‘* What could this mean?” again I questioned, 
when turning in the direction of ‘the tap,”’—that house of call for al vilage 
idlers, 1 beheld lean ng listlessly against a post, the clumsy figure of a man, 
partaking more of the plough than the stable, and indicating the poacher rather 
than either. To my renewed perplexity, he also was directing his ** wondering 
upturned eyes” to the starry canopy, or, peradiventure, in the direction only of 
‘the sweet little cherub who sat siniling aloft.” 

* Hollo!” ITexclamed; ‘*hollo! my man,—ostler, are you not?” 

“ Helper, zur,” answered he, with a long blow at a short pipe. 

“ Helper!” | repeated; ‘* what need have they for a hetper bere?” 
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much pride on its chronology, and of course, in continuation, declared that at 
this time the house was extraordinarily ful/! But having pretty well outlived 
my astonishment, T heard, with some d:gree of faith that she had a party of 
ten persons, inin.tes of the mansion—ten persons! this was the El Dorado of 
my hopes! I immediately gave the superior to understand I should remain her 
guest, at least until the following day. Presently I was conducted to my own 
apartments by the chambermaid—chambrrmaid! ‘She was no other than Eve- 
lina, in the * Castle Spectre ;” but it was yet daylight, and I would not be ter- 
rified. The rooms into which I was introduced were of the same character 
with the rest of the building, and as thorough an Ann Radcliffe bed as any hero 
of romance might desire to occupy. I thence strolled into the garden—every 
thing had a mouastic appearance. The stateliness of the trees, and the luxu- 
riance of the flowers, reconciled me to the spot, and my mind grew calm, at 
least patient. Here I remained nearly an hour—yet my wayward spirit of un- 
rest, jealous of my longer repose, again tempted my devious foots eps into the 
town—the town where houses sugge-ted inhabitants I could not see, and shops 
traffickers nowhere to be found. Suddenly, however, my attention was drawn 
off in the direction of the inn, whose lifeless but dismantled larder had, but a 
few hours before, suggested some exhumed “ ménige”’ in the wonders of 
Pompeii. There was even a bustle—a stir of people! A coach—the branch 
‘London Invincible,” had arrived in the village! So overwrought had my 
senses become, that the traveller of Paraguay would scarcely have been more 
startled at such an apparition than I, a homely wanderer of the parish of D! 
Onward I hurried. and sti'l accelerating my pace, bounded through the hot and 
stagnant air ‘The ‘* London Invincible !"—it became more distinct—its letter- 
ed doors were quickly changing their hieroglyphical confusion into legible cha- 
racters, and I now clearly distinguished an expansive eagle, black and dread- 
ugught as the crest of Austria, on the fulvous panel of the hinder boot. Sud- 
denly my toe strack upon a stone. The pores of my flesh were opened—the 
blood mounted into my face, and I closed my eyes in the momentary throb of 
acute pain It could have been but for a moment, and my gaze again took 
pursvit of the “ Invincible.” By the demon Despair! I looked, like Gertrude 
of Denmark, alone on vacancy !—I saw nothing, “ yet all that was I saw.” 
The “Invincible” had been replaced by the Invisible—* Will of the’ Whip 
had evapor ted—the * Phantom” coach had vanished into thin dust, like the 
smoke which lingers on the fading of a ghost at Sadier’s Wells, and again was 
I the Adam of an unpeop'ed wor'd! ‘ Some put their trust in chariots and 
some in horses!” mournfully said I, and re'racing my steps again entered the 
hall of the antique mansion. Stillness yet reigned, universal quiet held its 
maddening domination. A desperate patience, a Ugolino resignation, came 
to my succour, though Dr. Darwin might only have classed me with that 
certain species of vegetable to which he inclines to assign organic powers 
of vitality. 

The hour for assembling at dinner was fast approaching—for time will ever 
move and have its being 

“Some bell will sound,” thought I, “to warn the inmates to their toilet. 
Who can tell—ah ! who indeed, but the scene may suddenly change to some 
temple of fancy, the curtain of silence be raised, and the cheerful comedy of 
the world proceed. There lies the kitchen, here the refectory. Servants must 
soon pass and repass in their domestic avocations. Who can tell but some 
lovely, tender, blue eyed maid may airily trip up yon staircase, vanish within 
her Jessamined apartment, end weave the tight Grecian knot out of the wan- 
torness of her loosened tresses, for the coming repast? Enchanting thought ! 
I'll mark the number of the door, and so mistake it, at conniving night time, 
fur mine own—invigorating blunder! ‘To-morrow’s sun shall repay me for the 
past, 


* To sport with Amaryllis in the ehade, 
Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair.” 





“ Why, zur, we're so vull o’ work just now—not a stall for paying vor't : zo, 
I'm just here, vor a week or zo, to lend a hand ;”" saying wich, he dropped 
| upon a bench, at the same time throwing up his legs and folding his arms, drow- 
| sily resumed his tobacco and beer. 
‘Ho, ho! the good people are all humorists here, I perceive ; nor even he- 
| sitate to coin their very calamities into a current juke, which they pass off to 
any misedvised stranger who may enter this terri'ory of loneliness.’ And yet, 
to refuse my custom—my patron.ge—for the sake of this absurdity, was to me 
an additional enigma. ‘ But I have just emtered the town,” said I, in continu- 
— ‘“‘and want a place of retreat. Can you recommend me to any other 
house, where the business is less pressing, nor quite such an embarrassment of 
company ?”” 

*'There’s th’ould Abbey-house at lower end o’ the town, what takes in visit- 
ers; but they are very vul/, too, I've notion—though we be doing the great 
business.” 

Th nking it best to take matters as I found them, nor pursue a joke in which 
it was clear I was to have the worst, I pocketed my affront a second time, and 
turned into the highway in pursuance of my object. So still, so awfully still 
was the scene about me, that I felt as though committing some unhallowed act. 
! heard myself sigh, and my thinnest boots produced an echo along the pave- 
ment. I looked at my shaduw—it moved te and fro, and I was pieased, for it 
was the shadow of animation. I walked slowly and b iskly, and backwards 
and forwards, for tle mere sake of making my shadow dance. A dog barked,— 
at asad distance, indeed—a can’ne monologue to the hil's. I whistled, and 
cal ed ** Tiger!” but my voice oniy “woke the cave where echo lies,” and 
‘'T ger’ for “Tiger” was returned. I felt no less alarm at repeating my call, 
than a charity-boy at rattling his marbles in the presence of the parish beadle. 
Folding my arms, and leaning against the side of a wall, I becaine strangely 
possessed. The sun sti!l continued shooting his fierce rays on the earth. In- 
sensibly did I close my eyes,—a momentary stupor came over me—and I slept 
like a jaded animal on his stand. Suddenly the great church bell tolled out the 
hour, and I started as from the grave—the swell floated on the air fer some 
seconds, and anon all was lost,—lifeless again. To me, every thing was dead ! 
—tlie very bell had died away—it was a dead calm! 

The words * Post Office,” on the lintel of a small mahogany trap, in the 
window-frame of a certain low bailding, opposite to the spot on which I was 
now standing, admonished me of inquiries to be made respecting my friend 
Townly. App oaching the place, in the usual way, I tapped at the pigeon 
hole. It was instantaneously opened. That | saw no one, did not any further 
surprise me; but delivering my curd within, demanded my letter—’twas before 
me, by magic ; and as there appeared nothing to pay, the trap again closed, with 
a sinartness and precision worthy the pantomimic operations of Mr. Farley’s 
day. It was a communication from Townly—breaking the seal, I read as fol- 
lows: 

“T reached D. four days since, as you know I intended; but, finding both 
the inns and the village so uncomfortably full, I determined on making an ex- 
cursion in the direction of other objects of interest, until your arrival. I shall 
return on the 22d, when I hope to find you weil and in good spirits.” 

My friend, too, leagued against me, and joining in tois silly conspiracy !— 
But how, in the name of patience, was | tu get throngh this tedious day? 
Taking the direction of the lower part of the shelving town, I reached the 
church ; St. Sepulchre’s, as I learnt from a not:ce respecting the registration 
of votes fixed at the great entrance —any register, save that of burials, must 
have been a short schedule in the parish of St. Sepulchre. Immed:ately con- 
tiguous stood an extremely romantic und antiquated house: a modern scroll, 
flaunting over the wooden gate, indicated in letters of gold—‘* Hotel—accom- 
modation for families—and a table d*hote! With gladness did I look upon 
this land of promise. The mansion was spacious, and the apartments evidently 
numerous: still { perceived neither man, woman, nor child, within the whole 
extensive range. The building had evidently formed part of a religious foun- 
dation, and recalled to me those days in which, public inns being of rare occor- 
| rence, travellers were entertained at holy p'aces. A portioa of the churchyard 

formed also part of its consecrated garden—gravestones interminglig with 
flowerpots, and monumental urns fantastically fenced by stately sunflowers. 
Once more did I turn my head, as I reached the old wooden gate, to catch if 
possible, some fresh evidence of life. Like Robinson Crusoe, I did, indeed, 
mark the print of human feet on the loosened sand : but the wanderers, having 
been doubtless scared at my approach, had taken up their tents and fled. Iu 
bitterness of spirit, I! now grasped the hanging bell-rope, and gnashing my 
teeth, rang with violence. Again was the air startled—again was the town dis- 
turbed. In an instant a flight of sable crows passed to the left, over the man- 
sion turrets. and one, methought, bent his eye earthwards upon me—'twas an 
augury from which I drew favour. Within a short time I heard a step, and an 
aged serving-man made hia appearance, but to my fresh bewilderment, he like- 
wise raised his eyes into the infinity of space before hazarding a further ad- 
vance. “There is some legendary custom,” thought I, “ attaching to these 
parts, and whenever a stranger presents himself the stars are to be apostro- 
phized.”’ He wore a livery of a very recondite fashion—the waist outrageously 
long, the cuffs inordinately deep, and the whole garment zebraed with tarnished 
lace. Long twisted tags were pendant from his shoulder, and a venerab'e tail 
oscillated from his frosted head. [| asked if I could have an audience with the 
lady or gentleman of the establishment. He replied—and with rapture I hung 
on the notes and stops of this vor humana! What he said, I knew not—I was 
charmed he had said something—mellifluous old man! Conducting me through 
a large wainscotted hall, [ observed corridors and galleries, Leavy oaken parti- 
tions, deep mouldings, and dvors with clumsy wooden fastenings; but the man 
had disappeared. In a few minutes I was again ushered into a second apart- 
ment, and there received by a most antiquated person of the other sex—lI real- 
ly felt “getting into society.” Polite she was—painfully so—and I, Heaven 
knows, had but little inclination to be rude. She explained to me the terms of 





In the midst of all this fancy, I noticed, pendant each on a brazen peg, two 
quaint and weather beaten hats. Looking cautiously around me, as though 
fearful of being observed —unnecessary precaution—I gently removed oue of 
the named articles from its point of suspension, and commenced a kind of phre- 
nological specu ation on the stamp and character of its owner. The beaver 
was somewhat of the fashion of the society of friends ; “ but what of that,’ 
considered I, ‘*the possessor may possibly be some boon devotee to holy port 
—some wassailer of the ripe old school—some “ Father Paul,” who will take 
compassion on a lay brother, and again the night make some atonement for the 
day.” Thus, from the ashes of my despair did I conjure up an Elysium of love 
and wine! A small lock of silvery hair had adhered to the ragyed lining of 
the article in question. ‘ Bebold! age is honourab!e—thus is he, at least, of 
the aristocracy uf nature, however humble h’s walk, by the conventions of so- 
ciety.” But on fur-her noticing a tarnished rosette in the centre of a broad 
silken band, “Ah! what if it_be the appurtenance of some Welsh parson,” 
petulautly I continued, ** who will overwhelm me with a jargon I cannot un- 

derstand, and then fulminate bis fury at my help'ess stupidity.’’” The second 
nat I also quietly raised—it was far weightier than its companion with the re- 
seite, and unfortunately falling at my feet, discharged from its capacious intcrior 
a pair of thick tanned leathern gloves—a pocket handkerchief—thence out 
tumbling three good sized roach, some remnants of bread and cheese, a slimy 
amplectation of iobworms, with a few specimens of the stone and fossil of the 
country. ‘*Soh! this is your mock sentimentalist of a fisherman—an effigies 
Isaac Walton formed of the stiff clay of some manufacturing community. 
He will fish with his soup—fish with his fish—fish with his flesh, and fish with 
his drink ; at a quarter to ten he will fish himself to bed, whereon he will 
dream of fishing until the next morning at break of day, when he will rise to 
fish again !”’ 

Having replaced the scattered motters, I was beginning, by way of further 
occupation, 10 sketch from memory, Bunbury’s ‘ Patience in a Punt,” on the 
oli hall wainscot, when looking towards one of those tall black-breas’ed clocks, 
which, with au awful diameter of dial, stares the Mephistopheles of * recorded 
time,”’ I perceived that within twenty minutes the council of ten would be met 
at thediet. I sought the drawing-room—the door was half open, and I listen- 
ed before venturing further, so that I might ascertain if any one were within. 
I entered, but * the blind mo’e could not hear a foot fall.” Not a being—not 
a form was there, save, indeed, a pigmy Voltaire, who appeared to eye me 
with more than brazen slyness, from a limestone mantel piece on which he 

resid: d. 
, A book was lying on the table—I ventured to take it up—it was a copy of 
“ Zimmermann on Solitude.” 

* This, then, is the character of her study,” said I; ‘‘ Amaryllis must be 
won from solitude—I’!l teach her a philosophy of my own !” 

A small slip of paper placed between some of the leaves, had marked the 
last passage of her med.tation—it was part of the envelope of a note, and torn 
through the name of her to whom it had been addressed. The word ‘ Miss” 
was alone discernable, the only patronymic remains being two tails which, like 
those of the Kilkenny cats, had escaped annibilation. ‘Turning the said slipto 
the other sde, I perceived written in most undenab'e clearness, “ Paste for 
chapped hands.—Mx a quarter of a pound of unsalted hogslard with rose-water 
and « large spoonful of honey ; add oatmeal, and work it into a paste.” ‘To 
cement broken China.—Beat lime into an impa!pable powder, sift it through 
fine muslia—" when at this precise moment the door slowly yawning on its 
hinges—h»w shall I describe the being who stood before me! Dressed, indeed, 
in the garb of the female sex, but of what age or fashion, I challenge the most 
elaborate chroniclers to asceriain, She raised her eyes upon me evidently with 
some surprise, yet it had bot a slight effect on her most awful demeanour. 
She moved slowly, mechanically—aimost supernaturally, on. Her altitude was 
beyond that which the gentler sex usually attain, and a white cap which grena- 
diered froin her head stil] added somewhat ungracefully, perhaps, to her stature. 
She hung with lappets, laces, and fes'oons; and her brocade was patterned 
with trees, temples, groves, and rivulets, 











“So stiff, so mute, eome statue you would swear, 
Stepp'd from its pecestal to take the air!” 


Having by this time reached her fauteui/, I had the unenviable apprehension 
she would address me; yet, no—she spoke not ; but, crumpling her limbs be- 
neath her garment, the brocade crushing about her like ice upon a sudoen thaw, 
she lessened in a perpendicular precision, as a telescope, one joint sinking inte 
another, and attained her seat. Mine was the sensation of a schoolboy who, 
not having the good luck to be in favour with the pedagogue, at the moment of 
some inquisition of outrage, is pretty sure of smarting in the place of the undis- 
covered offender. My only friend, the faded footman, here entered the room. 
A second time I could have hugged him, and even now revere his memory ; but 
judge, if po-sible, my consternation, when he announced “ Missis is quite sure 
the rest of the company will remain tu-day on the hills, and therefore hopes 
you will come to the dinner parlour !”” : 

To whem was this addressed !—to me and this priestess of austerity! For 
what summoned 1—to eat and . . . . . to be merry! and ah! how truly would 
it have been “ for to-morrow, I die!’ This was, indeed, too much! I started 

like a buck smitten with the lead—rushing into the hall, I bounded up the stair- 
case, and took refuge in the sacristv of my Own apartment. 

The antics which I here played for some tine, were, I apprehend, of a most 
interesting variety. In three minutes I had taken possession of twice that 
number of chairs, ringing the changes of my position, till I at length found my- 
self sitting on the table. and assailing most detrimentally the mahogany with 

my heels. Having a certain suspicion, however, that there might be somewhat 

too much of the ridiculous in all this, nut forgetting the strange appearance my 

behaviour must have made to that nice sense of propriety, on which elderly 

ladies often pride themselves, J rang the bell. 
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staid only 0: the other side of the door, were instantaneously at my elbow.— 
Feiguing, therefore, sone commun aitack of indispusition, lest they might ap- 
prehend worse of my case, and believe me downright mad, I requested to dine 
on this occasion in retirement. I was now convinced that the only sage expe: 
dient for closing this day wes, by eating and drinking ; but fearing lest my sup- 

ly might be servet with too prudent a regari for the condition of a sick man, 
fon ouly declared myself peifectly recovered, but extremely hungry. — 

Taking en horizontal position on the sofa, and poncering on the whigs and 
their wicked “sol tary system,” [ listened to the preparations going en for my 
we'come repast. Todo my attendants justice, matters were not long in astate 
of incompletion ; s» ordering a bottle of claret in that unsteady tone, with which 
a man, for the first time, begs a loau of fifty pounds, | wheeled about for my 
presentation to as fine a capon, and sundry esculents, as ever graced the boerd 
of monastic brotherhood. ‘To the last refuge of this day, I was now hastening 
—I mean bed. Early will I seek my pillow—as early will 1 to-morrow repay 
my insiduous friend for the mockery he has put on me, and passing the boun- 
dary of this “ va'ley of the shadow of ceato,” leave him to the mortifying wn- 
certainty of all his plons. 

The frowning canopy of my couch no longer appalled me—to bed I went, 
and long befove inidnight my imagination was transported to the looms of Ark- 
wright and the anvils of Thomason, : 

Like a top, I slept, for I dreamt of spinning—and far into a fairy dream of a 
hundred years I might probably have wandered, had my slumbers not been early 
distuibed by a bustle without and activity w'thin, awaking me to new astonish- 
ments and crowding anomalies. I looked from my window—amazement and 
delight divided me between them—the business of life was at its flood—there 

were, indeed, men, women, and children in the v llage of D! The gardens were 
peopled—the high road animated—and the stable-yard of the old house one 
scene of cheerful commotion ! 

The past puzzled, and the present perplexed! Again was my autocateche- 
tical inquiry, ** What can this mean?” Scarcely had I so ejaculated, when a 
loud “ hal'o!”” summoned me to my chamber-door, and on withdrawing the 
bolt, my friend Townly presented himself. 

“ Townly !” I exclaimed, in a manner which appeared to give him some 
alarm 

“To be sure! here am, steadfast to my purpose ; but * mort de ma vie!’ you 
must have arrived yesterday ; pray are you quite alone!” 

“ Why, J have been so,” was my reply ; “but for mercy’s sake rescue me 
from this chaotic whirl of countless contradictions ;" and in disordered senten- 
ces I represented to him the misery through which I hed passed. 

With a provoking air of humour he listened to my story, and at the conclu- 
sior exhibited stil] stronger indications of merriment. 

‘My dear friend,” said he, ‘you have unwitting'y been acting the part of 
much practical phlosophy, and no’ withstanding your misfor une of yest: rday, | 

ive you joy et your escape fiom the folly and mortification of thousands to- 
i. Why, there was not a town or hamlet, within twenty miles, which had not 
poured out its inhabitants to one spot—all homes deserted—all ages end con- 
ditions crowding to one centre—and such an event !—but first look at that!” 
saying which he threw down a printed bill, and I read as fo!lows : 
WP The greatest effort in the annals of mankind! 
THE BOHEMIAN Icarus !! ! 
From the courts of Frederick King of Saxony 
The Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt!!! 
and other princes of the vast Germanic Confederation, &c. 
&c., wiil for the first time in this country, previous to his 
presentation at the 
COURT OF ST. JAMES'S, 
At three o'clock, the 21st ot September, 
at the village of X. 
Exhibit his miraculous powers of Flying, by means of artificial wings, and as- 
cending higher into the air than any known bird, 
EXCEPT THE EAGLE ! ! 
“ Prepetibus pennis ausus se ferre per auras !” 





* And now, having read the paper,” continned Townly, in two words let me 
tell you the result. ‘ At three o’clock, as many thousznd persons were assem- 


She Albion. 


fashionable gaity, the air of new born exultation, and the imcidental temper of 
womanly reproach, which she threw into the interview with Lovemore, were 
well conceived, and full of life and freedom. Miss Maywoop posssesses strik- 
ing personal advantages for comedy—advantages of voice, figure, and manner 
—and this slight specimen justifies the anticipation that, with sedulous culti- 
vation, she will be eminently successful in a class of characters In which at 
present she has no competitor on the stage. The Widow Belmour was agreea- 
bly and cleverly played by Miss Taytor. The scene with Lovemore—which 
is the test of the whole--suffered no loss of interest in her hands; and if she 
could have sustained her liveliness throughout, there would have been nothing 
wanting torender the performance complete. But her mirth sometimes drooped 
and she was reanimated by efforts that rendered it too fictitious to touch the 
spirits of the audience. 


Riapervial Parcliautent, 


WASTE LANDS IN THE COLONIES. 
House of Commons, June 25. 
Mr. WARD said, the object he had in view was the establishment of prin- 
ciples which he considered of the utmost importance to the inverests of the 
community at large, and more particularly to that very large portion of the com- 
munity who were dependent on the r industry for the means of procuring their 
daily bread, No man wto ieflected at a!l could ‘ook et the present condition 
of the working classes withont entertaining feelings of alarm; looking to the 
state of excitement that prevailed amongst them, and to the wild theories which 
were constantly broached by their leaders at the public meetings ;—when he 
reflected on these things, aud upon the fact that the peace of England had been 
endangered dur ng the last twelve months by an agitation against property— 
against law—agai. st society as it now exists, he thought himself entitled to 
ask even those who hid least faith in the possibility of a remedy, whether any 
experiment that held out the hope of a remedy ought not to be tied! He was 
convinced that no great popular movement had ever taken place, without hav- 
ing eco. om cal causes atthe bottow of it. It was physical suffer ng that engen- 
dered pol tical discontent. In the present instance this was pre-eminently tne 
case. Chartism was a knife and fork question—a bread and cheese question, 
as Mr. Stephens had called it—an attempt to effect great social, through the 
medium of great political chanves—to acquire property by acquiring te fran- 
chise—to get rid, at once, of political disabi itiesa'd distress. Those whom he 
then addressed knew perfectly well, that these hopes were illusory, and that 
the welfare of the working clisses in the country depended in a great degree 
upon the preservation of that very artificial system which they denounced, and 
would destroy if they had the power ; since, without the assistance whch ca- 
pital and credit afforded to the poorer classes in this country, they could not 
exist. In lieu of the comparative comforts which many enjoyed, they would be 
left a prey 'o absolu e starvation. But how convince them ot this? How rea- 
son with ewpty stomachs ! How persuade men, who worked fourteen, fifteen, 
and sixteen hours a day, for a p trance barely sufficient to sustain life, that there 
was no something unsound and rotirn ina system that produced such results ? 
And be it also considered, that the sufferings of the poorer classes in th!s coun- 
try were enhanced by the constant observance of the enjoyment of wealth in 
other classes, and which they could never hope to obtain or reach, even fur a 
limited perod. He had visited many countries, end be bad no hesitation in 
saying, that inno country did there exist such a fearful distinction between the 
richer and poor r classes, and in which extremes were brought into such fearful 
juxta-position. He could weli understand, uuder these circumstances, how the 
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Z 2 wiku wach we Cuartiss Lad been taught to regard the pro 
perty classes in this counry. The condition of the hand-loom weavers is ap- 
palling. ‘They amount in number to upwaids of a milion. The Church, the 
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ing ; that he (Mr. Darby) could see nothing in this resolution that would make 
this part of tne colon al-office fixed, and that it should not fluctuate as well as 
any other. The honourab'e member also said, that this princip'e “ should ex- 
tend to all the colonies which were suited to its operstion,” but who were to 
judge of the colonies to which its operations would be suitable? 
Mr. WARD, io reply, sad that he had brought the subj ct forward because 
it was most impoitant, and it was new to many members, and its novelty to 
honourable members was never more shown than in the speech of the honour- 
able and learned member, who had evidently neither though: on the subject nor 
understood the principles of colonization. (Cheer-). He fancied that he con- 
curred with the noble lord, who did thoroughly understand the subject, and who, 
on many points, did not differ with him (Mr Wa d). The nob'e lord wished 
to see a fixed principle in the disposal of the land, but he thought that no act of 
Parliame at was necessary, because the presen’ system was working better than 
he (Mr Ward) conceived. If he had brought forward this question at an ear- 
lier period, he would not have shrunk from test ng the soundness of his princi- 
ple by a division, and all had sdmitted that abuses existed which were a dis- 
grace to ths country. A different feeling would exist as to the mode of deal- 
ing with this when he brought the subject before the country next year, and he 
had no doubt that Government would be then prepared to act as was required, 
He would now, by the leave of the House, withdraw the motion; he was 
aware that it was a subject which could not be properly dealt with by an inde- 
pendent member, and he placed it in the hands of those who, he trusted, would 
deal with it as its importance 1equired 
Mr. DARBY explained, and the motion was by leave withdrawn. 
RATE OF INTEREST. 
House of Lords, June 24th, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE rose on the order of the day for going into 
committee on the bil s of exchange bill Their Loriships allowed the second 
reading without any explavation, as it was a bill to perpetuate the temporary 
law of the last two years. Afier one of the best inquiries into the transactions 
of the Bark of Erglend, on the expediercy of renewing its charter, it was 
thought expedient to relieve the Bank in its discounts with respect to usury 
A bill to effect that object was agreed to by both Honses of Parliament A 
year or two afier it seemed reasonable to the Government, that all opportuni- 
ties should be given to persons connected with the commerce of the ¢. untry to 
raise money when it was required, by giving a greater latitude to the Bank in 
the discount of bills of exchange. The advantage thus given was extended to 
other bodies engaged in commerce. It was considered necessary to give them 
greater facility for lending and receiving money at a rate of interest beyond five 
pircent, on bills of exchange at six and twelve months. When the bill was 
brought up to the House of Lords the Noble Duke (Wellington) prevailed upon 
their Lo dships to constitu e it an experimental, and confi'e the operation for 
two years. <A bill to make it perpetual was consequen ly before the r Lordships 
and the situation in wh ch the law stood was this :—tbe Bank of England hav- 
ing power ‘o discount bills at more than five per cent., it was proposed to their 
Lordships to meke the law in that respect perperual. LExper'ence had proved 
the law eminenily useful, and essential to the safety of the commerce of the 
country. The bill did not bear on the usury law, pressing upon the landed in- 
terest, but was merely favourable to the practice of commercial men engaged 
in business. All the bill did was to remove a ber which had hitherto prevented 
a man who had money from lending it to those who lad good security to offer, 
but no power to allow sufficient interest. It would be necessary in the com- 
mittee to move an amendment extending the object of the bill to one particular 
class of securities. There could be no doubt that it was desirable 'o make the 
security %s good as possible, and therefore the commercial man should derive 
the same benefit from exchequer bills acd bonds as he did from bills of ex- 
change. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was willing the principle should be sanction- 














bar, the army, the navy, trade, every departinent was over-stocked. There was 
but one prize for one hundred blanks. Profi s were less—the demand for edu- 
cated labour less—for every opening there were twen'y competitors. No man 
could rise, and industry was cheated of its reward. Even the wealthier portion 
of the community, though themselves placed far above the reach of poverty, 
felt the pressure to some exten’ through their children and connexions. (Hear, 





bled at X., the lady of one of our county members ho ding a kind of levee at 
the Blue Lion booth. At half-past three, every eye and ear attentive—at four, 
evidevt marks of impatience—at ha'f-past, strong indications of dissatisfaction, 
and at five o’clock, a cry * He’s off! he’s off!’ rend: red the whole district one 
scene of disorder The rapid departure of a postchaise, just at this time, 
brought the world of star-gazers most suddenly to their senses.” 


hear.) The picture he had drawn he did not believe to be an exaggerated one ; 
he had certain'y no wish to exaggerate it (Hear) It was a picture which no 
lover of his coun'ry could contemplate without deep distress, if the hopes of al- 
leviation were limited within the confines of the British islands. The How 
Member here went into some detai's illustrative of the extraordinary increase of 
the price of land, and concluded an excellent speech, amidst loud cheers, by 





** What! ahoax?” I eagerly inquired. 


moving the fo'lowing resolutions :— 


ed, thinking the measure would afford relief to many deservirg establishments 
and families, at a critical and important period like the present. He, however, 
thought that it ought to be of limited duration, and should vote for it not con- 
tinuing beyond January, 1842. If that amendment were introduced he should 
agree to the bill 

Motion agreed to. House resolved into committee on the said bill. 

Lord ASHBURTON cons dered the amendment of a very specious charac- 
| ter, and not calculated to produce all the benefit that seemed to be imagined. 
He should not offer any opposition to the bill, thinking the continuation of the 

act would be more advisable than leaving it to expire, and then perhaps have to 
| renew it on some emergent occasion. He doubted whether it would not be ad- 
| visable to introduce a proviso limiting the operation of extra interest, and pro- 
| viding that after twelve months from the commencement of the transaction the 





“1. That the occupation and cultivation of waste lands in the Br tish colo- | tte of interest should not exceed five per cent. 

“ Thorough and complete as ever schemed or dreamt of! The drama has] nies, by means of emigration, tends to improve the condition of ali the industri- | The LORD CHANCELLOR observed that any such provision would be 
admirably been acted, and the author strongly suspected to have been. ...... | ous classes in the United Kingdom, by diminishing competition for employment inoperative—there would be no means of preventing its evasion, and that to 
are a at home, in consequence of the removal of superabundant numbers, creating | the injury of the party meant to be protected, the person borrowing the money. 

* a * * _ * 


Le * * * 
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But the result of my own adventure was precisely as my friends had foretold 
—I passed a fortnight in the village of D., very much to my satisfaction. The 
owner of “ Zimmermann,” as it transpired, was no other than Miss Twigg ; 
and Miss ‘Twigg, no other than the awful personage, who had crossed me on 
my first arrival at the mansion; and though I bave since approached her under 
considerable abatement of terror, I must yet confess she is by far the most for- 
midable being I have ever encountered. J should not omit noticing that, hav- 
ing in the year 1779 danced with Lord Rockingham, at a race ball, in the city 
of York, the circumstance has afforded a subject for conversation from that pe- 
riod 10 the present ; in fact, she divides her who e time between relating this 
anecdote, and copying recipes. 

The parson was quite a favourite in the ménage, for he gave no trouble, con- 
eeding ‘‘every thing fora quiet life.’ He daily drank his bottle at the princi- 
pal repast, and invariebly, on filling his last glass, rang for his chamber light. — 
a dull, stupid man, who in early life at college had passed under some slight 
suspicion of having written a heavy lampoon; he had, however, even now, 
enough of the divinus afflatus about him for red letter days and extraordinary oc- 
casions. By some piece of good fortune he had been appointed tutor in vacation 
to a scion of a noble house, and with his pupil had lately arrived in this very 
place. They had first taken up their residence at a del ghtful house about a 
mile from the village, but the young gentleman having conceived an inordinate 


liking for the daughter of their landlady, had recommended the society of the 


old mansion to nis pliant preceptor, for a few days. He arrived here, accord 
ingly, about three wecks ago, where he had thought proper to remain ever 
since. 

The fisherman had been bred an attorney. Having been despatched to D., 
under a commission from certain parties, affecting the litigation of considerable 
property in the neighbourhood, he hed left London on his laborious duties, 
thirteen days before, twelve of which he had dedica‘ed to fishing; but as the 
estate in question was still rich, and the parties had been some years already in 
court, there appeared no sufficient reason for extraordinary exped.tion in the 
present instance. 


As to * Evelina,” she had, after all, within her veins more blood than twenty 


ghosts ; and, as I understood, the gipsies had predicted for her no less than the 
angels had promised Sarah, I could only wish ier a!l the honesty which sus- 


pended rites would no doubt timely accomplish. 


In cheerful socie y | here passed a fortn:ght pleasantly enough, but never 


shall 1 cease to remember ‘A Day to Onerelf.” 
‘ inceenetinaenion 


MISS MAYWOOD. 


Haymarket, June 15.—On ‘Tuesday night SHerian Know es’ play of the 
Maid of Mariendor;( was revived, the character of Meeta being played by Miss 
Maywoop. The play is a dull one, deficient in dramatic interest, and resting 
upon such common place expedients that the best efforts of the performers can 
hardly succeed in sustaining the attention of the audience. The principal at- 
traction of the night was Miss Maywoon's Meeta, and as far as the piece en- 
abled the actress to develope her original powers, the representation afforded us 
another proof that she possesses ability of a high order. In the scene where 
she resolves to follow her father to Prague, the interview with the governor's 
daughter, and the discovery that subsequently takes place, which makes some 
difficult demands upon an inexperienced actress, Miss Maywoop displayed a 
fine conception of character, and a self-possession that could hardly have been 
anticipated. The firmness of her heroic resolve was admirably sustained 
throughout, and the pastor’s daughter rose through her trials to a height and 
dignity that only lacked the help of the poet in the catastrophe to crown her 
toils with an appropriate and worthy consummation. But it must be confessed 
that the abrupt melo-dramatic finish spoils the moral beauty of the scene, and 
however Meeta may be inspired in the representation with intellectual en- 
ergy, the poor and slovenly close of the drama must always diminish the power 


of the final impression. It is no slight praise to say that Miss Maywoop over- 


came this feebleness of the play, and left a distinct image behind of the noble 


and devoted being whose story is so full of pathos and sweet humanity. 


iss Maywoop made her first appearance in comedy in the character of 
Mrs. Lovemore, in the Way to keep Him, which afforded a sufficient opportu- 
nity to a young actress to develope her talents in a path that is infinitely more 
difficult than the ordinary ran of tragedy. Making a just allowance for such 
an undertaking. Miss Maywooo’s performance was highly creditable to her 


talents. A slight feeling of embarrassment here and there heightened its inte 


rest, and had the effect of arising blush coloring the pale cheeks of the injured 
bat trusting wife in her struggle to recover the wandering affections of her hus- 
band. The last scene was played with considerable spirit—the assumption of 


new markets, aid locreasing the demand for shipping and m+nufactures. 

“2 That the prosperity of colonies, and the progress of colonization, mainly 
depend upon the manner in which a right of private property in the waste lands 
of a colony may be acquired ; and that, amidst the great variety of methods of 
disposing of waste lands which have been pursued by the Briti~h Government, 
the most effectual beyond comparison is the plan of sale, at a fixed, uniform, 
and sufficient price for ready money, without any other condition or restriction ; 
and the employment of the whole, or a large and fixed proportion of the pur- 
chase-money, in affording a passage to the colony, cost free, to young persons of 
the labouring c ass, in an equal proportion of the sexes. 

«3. That in order to derive the greatest possible advantage from this method 
of colonizing, it is essential that the permanence of the system should be se- 
cored by the Legislature, and that its administration should be entrusted to a 
distinct subordinate branch of the Colonial Department, au horised to sel! colo- 
nial lands in this country ; to anticipate the sales of land by raising loans for 
emigration, on the security of future land sales; and generally to superintend 
the arrangements by which the comfort and well being of the emigrants are to 
be secured. 

“4. That this method of colonizing had been applied by the Legislature to 

the new colony of South Australia, with very remarkable and gratifying results; 
| and that it is expedient that Parliament should extend the South Australian sys- 
tom to all other colonies which are suited to its operation.” 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH seconded the motion in a very elaborate 
and admirable speech. He was profoundly convinced that the southern regions 
of the globe—Australia, New Zealand, and myriads of islands of the Po'ynesian 
sea—mizht ere long become the most important markets for the production of 
the industry of Great Britain, and amply compensate for the markets which 
we e on the eve of being ‘ost in the old world ; provided those fair and fertile 
countries were peopled with men of the British race, with similar wants, feel- 
ings, and desires ; and this might be accomplished by that systematic emigra- 
tion which was proposed by his honourable friend, and so willingly supported by 
himself. (Cheers.) 

The first resolution was then put. 

Mr LABOUCHERE said that a more important question could not be 
brought before the house than that proposed by the hon. member for Sheffield 
(Hear) He admitted that there was at the present moment a remarksble ce- 
sire amongst persons of the better order to emigrate to distant British colonies 
He admitted likewise that such persons disliked to associate with the grneral 
population of penal colonies (Hear) He could assure the hon. member for 
Sheffie'd that every facility would be given to private emigration. (Hear) H: 
altogether egreed wiih the hon member that the only way of properly disposing 
of the waste lands in the colonies belonging to the Crown, was by a fair sale, 
the proceeds to be appl ed, as far as possible, for the benefit of the colony ; a 
sufficient minimum price should be put on the land, and brought to action and 
disposed of to the highest bidder without favour. (Hear) He should not, 
however, wish to see the house pledged at present to any plan. ‘The whole 
amount of emigrants to the colony of New South Wales in one year was 10,000. 
being in the proportion of one tenth of the British population there, which hard 
ly exceeded 100,000 souls. The House would see what evils might result from 
the influence of such a vast influx of unoccupied additional hands upon an infant 
state. Under all these circumstances, he hoped the hon. member would no: 
press the resolutions, as it would be highly injudicious in the government to 
adopt, at this period of the session, abstract resolutions on the subject, withou 
making those propositions the subject of inquiry and calm deliberation He 
hoped his hon friend would rest sati-fied with the assurance that he now gave 
him, that the subject should obtain from the Executive Government, if left to 
it, that careful examination which it cer’ainly merited. 

Mr. DARBY said, that as much emigraton was going on from Sussex, he 
wished to state his objections to these resolutions. In she speech of the noble 
Lord he fully agreed, and he objected to the resolution because the first was a 
mere truth, and the second declared that the land should be fixed at an uniform 
price, and how was it possible that this could be a fair price’? Either the good 
land would be so'd for too little money, or the price of the inferior land would 
be too high. Again, how could they determine that a fixed proportion should 
go for passage money? But if the expense were fluctuating, expense for thc 
survey of the land, how could they put by a fixed proportion of the money pro 
duced by the sale of the land for passage money! Then, again, as '0 the nex! 
resolution, it was declared that ‘in order to derive the greatest possible ad 
vantage from this method of colonisation, it was essential that the permanenc: 
of the system should be secured by the legislature, and that its administratio 
should be entrusted to a distinct subordinate branch of the colonial department.’ 
W hat he understood the honorable gentleman to wish was, that the colonia 
branch of the administration for this purpose should be fixed, and not fluctuat- 











dagen 9 ne must urge the propriety of not limiting, but letting the operation 
be unlimited. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON still more strongly reiained his opinian of 
the absolute necessity of limiting the operation of this bill, in order to put peo- 
ple on their guard if they engaged in these transactions, and lead them to un- 
derstand that Parliament would have the power of putting an end to the increas- 
ed mterest by the refusal of a renewal of the act. He should move the limita 
tion of the duration of the act. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON moved that the operation of the bill be 
limited to January, 1842. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said he must oppose it. To make the 
ma'ter subject to general and continuous legislation would be infinitely better 
than thus limiting it ; for by such plan the borrowers only would be the victims 
—they having to pay not only extra interest, but all the ests of the means of 
getting the money. [Hear, he:r.] He, therefore, must resist its introduction 
as most injudicious and unwise legislation. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said he must press his clause. 

The gellery was cleared for a division 

Contents, . : . 69 | Non-contents,  . , . 82 
Majority for the Duke of Wellington's clause, 17. 
The bill then passed through committee, and the House adjourned. 
—_——e 
CANADA.—THE DUNDAS AND HAMILTON DURHAM MEETINGS. 
From the Montreal Gazette. 

The Toronto Colonist contains a short account of two public meetings, lately 
held at Dundas and Hamilton, in Upper Canada, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the Report of the Ea:l of Durham, and concurring \n resolutions, 
approving of the plan of Responsible Government recommended by his Lord- 
ship The ineeting at Dundas was presided over by the Hovourable James 
Crooks, who upon taking the chair, observed, that although he did not concur 
in the prnciple of responsibility, as set forth in the resolutions of the meeting, 
yet expressed his willingness to preside over their deliberations, which he hoped 
would be conducted with coolness and moderation. Colonel William Chis- 
holm, of Oakville, member of Parliament for the county of Halton, addressed 
the meeting; put being also opposed to Responsible Government. he was in- 
terrupted in his speech by mob tyranny, and obl ged to bring his observations to 
a close without being fully heard, as he was justly entitled to have been. Dr. 
James Hamilton, of West Flamboro’ also addressed the meeting against Res- 
porsible Government ; but was put down in a similar manner, and the reso!u- 
tions of the meeting were carried. ‘The flags bore the following inscriptions 
*: Victoria and the Constitution;’’ Durham and Responsibility ;” aid * Durham 
and Reform ” 

The meeting at Hamilton, was presided over by the Sheriff of the District, 
who induced those who bore flags, to lay them aside. On assuming the chair, 
he said, that without taking any part in the proceedings of the day, he would 
endeavour to discharge the duties imposed upon him, and to preserve peace and 
order ‘The resolutions being proposed, amendments were moved to them by 
Sir Allan Macnab and Co'onel Chisholm, of Oakville, and Mr. Lewis Burwell, 
all of whom spoke against Responsible Government; but their amendments 
were overruled, and the resolutions of the meeting finally carried. But this 
was done hurriedly and in some confusion, in consequence of the appearance 
of a party of volunteers who had been drilling in the neighbourhood. Some 
rioting took place as the meeting dispersed, during which the flags of the Res- 
ponsible Government party were torn; but it does not appear that any other 
injury was sustained by either party. 

rhe resolot.ons of both meetings are said to be similar in their tenor, as were 

also many of the parties who attended them. Those of Hamilton consist of 
seven. They state that the meeting continued to feel a strong attachment 
towards the glorious Empire of which they formed a part; but observed with 
dismay the present unsettled state of the Province, and the influence of the 
Family Compact; that the present House of Assembly did not represent the 
wishes and sentiments of the constituency, particularly on the Report of the 
Assembiy on that of the Earl of Durham; that the latter report had been re- 
ceived with gratification by a majority of the people of Upper Canada; that 4 
Responsible Government as recommended by Lord Durliam, was the ooly 
means of restoring confidence, allaying discontent, or perpetuating the con- 
iexion with the Mother Country; tha: the meeting pledged itself to support 
uch candidates only, at the next election, as should declare themselves favour- 
ible to the leading principles of Lord Durham's Report; that the thanks of 
He meeting should be given to his Lordship for the attention which he pail to 
he mterests of the American Colonies ; and that a copy of the resolutions 
should be transmitted to Sir George Arthur, Lord Normanby, and to the Earl 
of Durham, 
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More Sympathy.— Through the merciful interposition of Providence mn 
most atrocious attempt of the American pirates to murder and pillage the in- 
habitants of this unforiunate country under cloak of essisiing us to obtain in . 
more suinmary manner the blessings of * Responsible Goverument = 
ded by Lord Du ham,—has just been frustrated m this town, The particulars 

e briefly as follows :— Se 
we Oa eater moining last, information was given to our authorities upon the 
oath of an individual who alleges that he took part in the plot for the purpose of 
revealing it, that Samuel Hart, late Printer of this town and Belleville, since a 
Lewiston Patriot, aud a party of armed pirates from the States, were conceal- 
ed in the houses of Jo-eph Ash and Joseph Ash, Junior, (two reformers of the 
Durham School, who figured at the late meeting 10 Cobourg, and who reside 
a short distance beluw the town) with intention to rob and murder some of our 
leading isbabiants taat night —Measures were immediately taken a red 
apprevension. About nine o’clock in the evening,.the bouses were surroun¢ ed by 
a body of trusty men, and all but two of the gang secured, and at once con- 
veyed to gaol, together with the two Messrs. Ash, and one Miles Luke, formerly 
a tanner uf Cobdoug, their relative, who was also found therein. ‘ 

The men were unarmed when taken, but on searching the houses, their wea- 
pons, which are of the most deadly description possible, ard sufficient In number 
to have armed near fifty persons, were soon discove:ed, concealed in trunks and 
beds. The arms are of very costly construction, chiefly bowie knives of enormous 
length, and pistols. The gang ere understood to have left Oswego on Saturday 
last in a schooner, in company wiib another schooner and party under the com 
mand of one Anderson, who is gone on a simiar expedition to the Niagara 
frontier, and of whom we pray God a like good account may be given. 





The names of the prisoners secured are Samuel P. Hart, Peter Wilkins (a 
most villai: ous looking fellow, supposed to have been a Captain in the Prescott | 
gang), Henry Wilson, William Baker (a scoundrel who upon his own statement, 
was concerned in the robbery of Mr Taylor onthe Niagara frontier, and is | 
thought also 'o have had a share in the murder of poor Captain Usher), the two | 
Ashes, and Luke. 

As aforesaid, two of the party escaped, and one of these unfortunately is | 
no other than the notorious LET, the avowed murderer of Mr. Usher, whem | 
the Rochester papers, | te!y.—no doubt with the best possible intent'on,—repre- | 
sented to be on his way to Texas. He boasted of this murder himself to the | 
person who gave the information. adding that one object ef his joining the pre- | 
sent expedit on was in the hope of finding here also Mr. McCormick, who has 
lately resigned the Col'ector-ship of this Port, end who was wounded it wi!! 
be remembered at the burning of the Caroline. This gentleman he avowed his | 
determination to shoot evenif he had 10 doit inthe daytime! The wretch 
however is most accurately described, (see below) and it is to be hoped he will 
yet be appretievded 

Lert passed in the gang by the name of Walker but no donbt has aga: 
changed it, and in the description given of him below, no particular atten! ion | 


should be paid to the dress or colour of the hair, as he had the means of dying 
the one, and doubtless would change the other—indeed the coat he wore has 
since been recognized on the person of one of the other prisoners. 
remembered, 


Let this be | 
The other man who escaped was called Kennedy, and a descrip- | 
tion of him is also given below. From the evidence on the examination of the 
prisoners it seems their intention was in the first place to rob and murder a weal- 
thy farmer named Maurice Jaynes, who lives on the back road about four miles 
from Cobourg, and was supposed to have a quantity of money in bis house; 
then to enter Cobourg, murder the two messrs. Boultons. R. Henry Esq. and | 
other loyal individuals, plunder the bank,&c. and secure a retreat (ifunsupported, 
as it cannot be questioned they expected to be, by friends in the own) by | 
seizing a schooner whichlay at the wharf. All this was te have been enect: 1 | 
on Sunday night last, but at the instigation of the informant it was pat off tl | 
Monday, and happily frustrated altogether. To make surer of it also they poison- 
ed the dogs of Messrs. Henry and Boulton, one of which is since dead, and th 
other not expected to recover. The villains have all been fully committed for 
trial, and it remains to be seen what course the Government will take in their 
disposition. We trust it will be afirm and prompt one, for any further trifling 
with the loyalty of the people in this respect, may be dangerous in the extreme 
, Description of the pirates Lett and Kennedy 

Lert is a man about 25 years old, 5 feet 11 inches high, rather slim, sandy 
hair and whiskers, very red faced and freckled, light skinned, very large mus- 
cular hands, with round, long, and very white fingers. Eyes)ight blue and re- 
markably penetrating —Had on a black fur hat, rather high in the crown, and | 
broad brim; blue coat, with black velvet collar; mixed pantaloons and laced | 
boots ; dark coloured vest,with light spots on it, and figured metal buttons ; com- 
mon cotton shirt 

KENNEDY is about 23 to 25 years old, 5 feet 9 or 10 inches high, slender 
figure, full face, dark hair, clear complexion, dark eyes, and altogether a hand- 
some looking man. Wears generally a dark frock coat, dark panta!oons and 
vest, white full-bosomed shirt, and black stock. 








rn 
THE QUARTER’S REVENUE. 

The official tables of the revenue for the year and the quarter which termi- 
nated on Friday have been pubishrd. These tables do not call for much re 
mark. It is satisfactory to perceive that there is an increase in the revenue, 
both of the year and the quarter, as compared w'th the receipts of the year and 
quarter which ended at this part cf the year 1838; and that the increase is to 
be found in every department of finance excepting two, in the first of which, 
the stamps, there is a decrease upon the quarter of 44,71 1/.; and in the second, 
the Post-oflice, a decrease upon the whole year of 8006/., and upon the quarter 
of 12,000/. ‘The aggregate increase of the year is 2,087,978/., and upon the 
quarter 308,175. 

THE OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 
The net increase on the whole year ending the 5th of July, com- 


pared with the same period of 1838 is........---.--------- £2,076,659 
And for the quarter ending 5th July, eompared with the corres- 

ponding quarter of 1838. ... 2... 22. eee eee eee eens 308,175 
The increase is observable in the Customs, Excise, and all 

branch:s of the revenue, with the exception of Stamp Duties 

and the Post-office, the former having falien off in the quarter, 

as compared with the same quarter of last year....-..----- 44,711 
And the latter....... Reser sirsvethessbaeaeh ees rere er 12,000 
The decrease in the Post office on the whole year is...-.---.- -- 8,006 


An increase is likewise perceptible, in comparing the present 
quarter with that ending the 5th of April last, to the extentof 2,614,732 





The Customs having increased im that period.......-.....--- 459,764 
cc Ee en er er ee rere rer eer rer 728,800 
es EEE Te CETTE LTE TURE TOE atecatitain al 7,170 
And taxes (the great payments being made in January and July) 1,462,932 


LOWER CANADA. 


Abstract of a Bill to amend an act of the last Session of Parliament for making 
temporary Provision for the Government of Lower Canada. 

Sect. 1—Council always to consist of at least 20 members.—2. Repeal of 
provision of | & 2 Vict, c. 9, preventing the making of perinanent laws, but 
all permanent laws to be as-ented to by the Queen, after they have been laid 
30 days before parliament —3. Repeal of the provision 1 & 2 Vict., c. 9, pro- 
hibiting taxation ; but no new tax to be levied, except for public works and ob- 
jects in the province unconnected with government, and such taxes not to 
be appropriated by government —4. Repeal of the provision of 1 & 2 Vict., c. 
9, prohibiting the alteration of acts of parliament; but no law to be made affect 
ing the temporal or spiritual rights of ecclesiastics. or the law of tenure, except 
for the enfranchisement of Montreal.—5. Laws to be of no effect till a week after 
proclamation —That, for the purpose of this act, the person authorised to exe- 
cute the commission of the province of Lower Canada, shall be taken to be the 


governor thereof —7. This act may be amended or repealed during the present 
session of parliament. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 9a9} per cont. prem, 








Gane ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1839. 





By the new “ Bills of Exchange” bill, the progress of which in the House of 
Lords we have reported elsewhere to-day, it will be seen that the restrictions as 
tothe rate of interests which were taken off upon bills and promissory notes 
of six and twelve months, will still remain without force until the commence- 
ment of the year 1842, and that Exchequer Bills, and India Bonds, will likewise 
have the same privilege of exemption from the usury laws until that period.— 
It was strongly contended in the Lords to make this repeal perpetual, but the 
Duke of W ellington, whose prudence in the senate is all but equal to his judg- 
ment in the field, was steadfast in his motion to limit the law to a short period, 
in order to try how it would work. The permanent legality of the measure is 
no farther off for this prudential course, whilst it saves a government from the 
possible disgrace of having to retrace its own steps. 


—_— —*] = = = = ND 











In a late numbef of this journal we stated that Mr. Lunan, editor of the 
Despatch newspaper, published in the island of Jamaica, had been tried ena 
convicted of a seditious libel, for copying, or rather adopting an article from the 
Albion. The procedure is so extraordinary, so at variance with the rights of 
free discussion, and so repugnant to the principies of British liberty that we 
cannot pass it by in silence. 

That our readers may understand the case it is necessary to remind them, 
that we condemred in toto the system of misplaced leni'y adopted by Lord 
Durham towards the French rebels of Lower Canada, in his celebrated Amnesty, 
and on other occasions; that the accuracy of our opinion was soon fully 
attested by the fact of these pardoned rebels again appearing in arms 
against their lawful sovereign in an incredibly shoit space of time. This 
opinion was not ours only, but was pérticipated in by nearly the whole press of 
the North American colonies. The ill effects of this misplaced lenity were 
made still more apparent on the trial of the murderers of Chartrand towards the 
close of last year. Chartrand was a peaceable, well-affected, French Canadian, 
who steadily r+ fused to enrol himself under the rebel standard, or in any way to 
become accessory to the treasonable practices then in existence. He couse- 
quently incurred the hatred of his countrymen, who seized him, carried him into 
the woods, tied him toa tree, and then deliberately shot him. The villains 
who perpetrated this diabolical act were speedily apprehended, and one of the 
less guilty becoming Queen’s evidence, the guilt of the others was most fully 
and satisfactoily established in the Court House of Montreal; but the jury, 
which consisted of Frenchmen, in utter violation of their oaths, acquitted the 
murderers with acclamation. It was on this occasion that we made the follow- 
ing observations in the Albion of the 15th September last. 

‘*But how long are things to go on this way? What does Lord Durham 
think of the heating effects of the Amnesty now?! Is he still under the delusive 
hope tha’ such persons can be concil ated! If so, then it is time for every loyal 
man to flee the country, or to take up arms in his own defence without refer- 
ence to the Queen’s Government at all. Lord Gosford drained the cupef con- 
ciliation to the dregs, but Lord Durhain outstripped him. Is it possible that his 
Lordstip can much longer bold out under this sad hallucination, especially when 


| he sees all generosity 1s thiown away, and that all his acts of maguanimity and 


humanity are ascribed to fear? We shalisee.”’ 

About this period it would seem, that the government of Jamaica were pur- 
suing the same fatal policy towards the recently emancipated black criminals of 
the island; it was only necessary, we ate assured, to be black, and the favour 
and protection of the government was sure to be forthcoming. Mr. Lunan, the 
editor of the Despatch, seeing this foolish pirtiality aud dreading its effects, 
evailed himself of the article in the Albion above quoted to enforce his own ar- 
guments, which he paraphrased and published. It ran thus. 

‘In perusing an account of the trial of the murderers of Chartrand, which 
took pluce at Montreal, we were particularly struck with the speech of Mr. 
Mondelet, the counsel for the prisoners. That gentleman, in a most extraordi- 
nary and seditious harangue, laid down the following doctrine :— 

‘It is true my friends, the prisoners at the bar, have committed murder, but 


| it was not acommon murder—it was a political murder, and consequently their 


offence is merged in the more general one of treason. Now, Lord Durham 
has by royal proclamation set all the tratiors at liberty, or visited them with only 
nominal puuishment—therefore you are bound to follow she same rule with the 
prisovers before you, becau-e it is all the same whether you shoot the Queen’s 
troops in ection, or tie Chartrand to a tree avd shoot him there.’ 

‘Upon this ground,’ says the New York Albion, “ it would seem these atro- 
cious villains were acquitted ; they are now at large, and doubtless ready to 
perpetrate the same crimes whenever a favourable opportunity presents itself 
The Court charged the Jury to find the prisoners guilly—but they in defiance 
of all reaseu aud justice, not only returned a verdict of acquittal, but pronounced 
the words ‘‘ not guilty” in one loud and unanimous shout ! 
attempted to be got up in the Court House.’ 

‘* The same policy has been pursued in this colony, with regard to the most 
hardened offenders. Convicts are let loose upon the community—the sentences 
of our Courts of Justice are suspended. whilst the more peaceable proprietors, 
those who chiefly support :he revenue of the country are insulted, and every 
means taken to revile and prosecu e them. 

* Adopting the language of the Ed tor of the New York Albion, we ask 
of Lord Durhsm and Sir Lionel Smith, how long are things to go on this way? 
Are they still under the delusive hope that rebels, traitors, thieves, and mur- 
ders, can be conc liated? If so, then is it time for every loyal man to flee the 
country, or to take up arms in his own defence, without reference to the 
Queen s Government, at all. Lord Gosford in Canada (and Lord Sligo in Ja- 
maica) drained the cup of conciliation to the dregs ; but Lord Dutham and Sir 
Lionel Smith have outstripped them. Is it possible that the Lord and Baronet 
are much longer to ho'd out under this sad h.llucination ; especially when they 
see all generosity is thrown away, and that all their acts of humanity are as- 
cribed to fear. : 


A cheer was then 


We shall see ! 

This article was deemed in Jamaica a seditious libel! and the Attorney-Ge- 
neral filed an ex-officio information against the writer accordingly, and a judge 
and jury were found to convict him. We have not yet seena report of the trial, 
and therefore cannot state the precise line of argument adopted by the Attorney- 
General end the Court; we understand, however, that the words “take up 
arms in his own defence without reference to the Queen's government” was 
the passage se’zed on as eminently seditious, and which it was insisted meant 
‘ourge the people to take up arms against the Queen’s government, whereas its 
plain and obvious meaning was to take up arms against a set of robbers and murder- 
ers whom the mistaken lenity of the government allowed to escape the punishment 
due to their atrocious crimes. The meaning of the passage is so clear that we are 
at a loss to conceive how any two men could differ in interpreting it ; and unless 
the report of the trial throws some additional light on the subject, we shall con- 
sider the verdict, and, in short, the whole proceedings, a gross act of injustice, 
and a foul and infamous outrage upon the freedom of the press and the rights 
of a British subject. We contend that there is nothing either seditious or libel- 
lous in the passages written by Mr. Lunan. He says nothing positive, be only 
puts a case, and speaks hypothetically. Jf, says he, the government will per- 
severe in thus screening atrocious criminals and offenders, it is time for every 
loyal man either to flee, or take up arms for his own protection, against those 
lawless marauders. This forsooth in Jamaica is called a “ seditious libel!” 

But this is not aH. In the first instance a warrant was issued against Mr. 
Lunan, under which he was teken up and for some time held in custody, when 
it was found that the warrant was so entirely illegal, that his persecutors were 
happy to discharge him. After a lapse of some time the ez-offcio was filed, 
and at the expiration of nine months from the alleged offence Mr. Lunan was 
brought to trial. Now we beg to submit that if Mr. Lunan’s offence was so 
grea’, and so imminently dangerous to the public peace, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral was bound to proceed against him forthwith and not to suffer a delay of 
three quarters of a year before the offender was brought to justice. It would seem 
tu follow then, almost as a necessary consequence, that the legal functionary 
either neglected his duty, or that the “‘ sedition” was all a fiction. We trust 
that Mr. Lunan will not suffer the matter to rest here. 





n> Twoother Durham meetings have taken place in Upper Canada, one at 
Hamilton the other at Dundas. We have copied, from the Montreal Gazette, 
an epitome of the ‘ Sayings and doings’ on those two occasions, which will be 
found in another part of this paper. The Hon. James Crooks, it appears, pre- 
sided at one of the meetings, and although that honourable gentleman stated 
that he was not an advocate for ‘“‘ Responsible Government” in the sense en- 
tertained by others, yet we are sorry, very sorry, that he did so preside. The 
meetings, however, we should judge, were not, upon the whole, so satisfactory 
to their contrivers as they expected; but the resolutions, seven in number, 
were adopted. We have not a copy of them. 

It is stated that all those who attempted to cppose the Resolutions, were as- 
sailed with hootings and hissings ; and it is furthermore distinctly stated by 
two or three papers, that a Mr. Nathan Town, who was but recently in jail 
under sentence of death on a charge of treason, appeared on the hustings and 
spoke in favour of the Resolutions; that he was patiently listened to by the 
alvocates of ‘‘responsible government,” cheered and applauded ; and that 
when Sir Allan McNab, the hero of two wars and the long-tried loyal subject 
of the crown, appeared, he—he was hooted an¢ hissed down!! This is a very 
grave and serious charge, and one that we fervently hope is unfounded; we 





therefore call upon those Durham journalists, who are so profuse in their ex- 








pressions uf loyalty and attachment to Great Britain, to state categorically 
whether the charge be true or not. We wish to have a distinct reply of, yes 
orno. If a scene so revolting—so utterly disgraceful to British subjects did 
take place—or even anything approaching to it, we tell the “responsible go- 
vernment” people, flatly, that their countrymen in this quarter can have no 
faith in their scheme, and very little confidence in the purity of their intentions. 
We pause for a reply, for we must judge the tree by its fruits. 





We give place to the record of ano:ter outrage against social order, not dis- 
similar in principle to others from the same kind of hands, but certainly more 
a'rocious in its purpose than any yet attempted. Sympathy is still the word, 
and im accordance with its new meaning, midnght rebbery and murder were 
the proposed results. The particulars, which we bave extracted from a late 
number of the Cobourg Star, will he found in another place, and we would ask 
now what is the effect to be answered by such barbarous violence as that which 
has been projected by these ruffians? Is it to promote the principle of “ Re- 
sponsible Government?” It may be so, as two of the friends of the precious 
gang were active partizans in the Durham movement at Cobourg recently ; and 
in the zeal of party they may imagine it right to do evil, that good may come 
of it. But no good can come of atrocity like this, which in truth can be com- 
pared to no'hing better than the insidious movements of the Indian to wreak 
his vengeance for real or suposed injuries, and who recognizes the principle of 
revenge, because in his ba barism he knows no nobler impulse. We have never 
been favourably impressed with the Durham scheme for the provinces, but if 
its supporters have no better means of advocating its views than this, the 
sooner it is consigned to oblivion the better. 


The ship Margaret Scott, Capt. Eidredge, arrived here on Thursday last. 
Capt. E. states that on Saturday morning, about 7 A M_ being then in lat. 40, 
36, and long 66, 30, and distant fiom Sandy Hook «bout 375 miles. he saw the 
English steamships British Queen and Great Western. standing to the eastward 
in capital style) Tne Queen was ahead of the Western about 12 miles. 
From this we may perceive that they are making their passage thus far at the 
average rate of about 10 miles per hour, which, if continued, w ll enable them 
to reach their ports in the course of the thirteenth day. It is also evident that 
the two vessels are not racing, a circumstance which cannot fail to be satisfac- 
tory. The British Queen, however, seemed to have forged a-head about 25 
miles in the time, «nd that, if continued at the same rate, will give her nearly 
a day’s work of advance over the Western, in the whole passage. 





We bave just seen a few specimen sheets of a work which will be published 
about the close of the year, and will be of the nature of an Annual or Gift Book. 
It will consist of the most choice morceaux from the works o! the most esteem- 
ed American poets, the greater number of whom have themselves selected 
pieces to be here inserted. Jt will be copiously illustrated with vignette and 
other designs, somewhat similar to those in the illustrated edition of Rogers’ 
Italy ; these designs are all original, they are at once fanciful, classical, airy, 
and elegant, the style of their execution chaste and novel, and every way cal- 
culated to please the taste as well as explan the text. ‘The work wiil be a 
medium octavo volume of about 400 pages, splenddly bound, gilt, and the 
paper of the finest and purest quality, equal in short to the most expensive edi- 
tions of the best English publications. Jt will be published by S. Colman, 8 
Astor House, Broadway. 

Capt. Marryat's Diary has just been published in Philadelphia, the pub- 
lishers there having given, as we understand, a large sum for the copy right ; 
and, almost simultaneously, it has been reprinted in New York at nearly one 
third of the formcr price, to the manifest injury of the Philadelphia publishers. 

The beautiful story of Undine, trans ated from the German of Baron de la 
Motte Fouque, is just published by Samuel Colman, Brosdway. It forms a part 
of his ‘* Library of Romance,” edited by Grenville Mellen, who has affixed to 
the volume a judicious preface. 

From Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, we have received the Second 
Series of * Historical Sketches of Statesmen of the time of George the Third,” 
by Lord Brougham. This series contains upwards of twen'y sketches of emi- 
nent men who flourished during the period alluded to. Napoleon and Washing- 
ton are among the number. 

The same house has pub'ished a number of that amusing story, Jack Shep- 
pard, copied from Beutley’s Miscellany. 





POPULAR ERRORS RESPECTING THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 
To the Editor of the Albion: 

Sir,—In the last Albion there is an article from the United Service Journal, 
on the * Popular Errors respecting the B:ttle of Waterloo ;” but there is 
another ‘ popular error’ not therein alluded to, acd which | believe to be also 
a much more general er or then any of those cited in the article in question ; 
namely, as to the number of men lost by the Brit sh army on that memorable 
occason. Few persons you converse with, but estimate it at the lowest from 
ten to fifteen thousand ; but many more believe it to have been from twenty to 
thirty thousand. The casualties in the Duke of Wellington's orginal dispatch 
were, if I recollect right, between ten and eleven thousand. I have since had 
occasion to examine the Official Returns, as made up twelve months after 
the battle—when things, of course, were pretty correctly ascertained—and I 
have little doubt it will surprise you yourself, Mr. Editor, to learn that the 
whole number of men which the British Army Jost by the batile of Waterloo, 
did not amount to three thousand ! 

By the official return in question (which, of course, I have not 
now under my eye, and must, therefore, speak somewhat 
from recollection—but that recollection so vivid that I could 
almost give the very fractional numbers, and only refrain 
from doing so that I may not mislead, even by a few more 
or less,) the killed, on the spot, were within a few of, but 
under ; , 


Died of their wounds within the 12 months after the battle, 
within a few of, but under, : ; F ; ‘ . 850 
Missing, not returned, and therefore supposed to be dead, 
under, . ; . R ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 300 
; — 2950 
Wounded, cured, and returned to their duty, under but near 5000 
Transferred to Vetcran Battalions, ‘ : ; . 1500 
Discharged from thearmy, . ; ‘ . * : . 680 
— 7180 
Total, . p ‘ . ‘ - 4 10,130 
And you may rely upon this, with the trifling exception I solicit on the score 


uf recollection, being perfectly correct. 

Another circumstance attending this glorious event, is the magnificent volun- 
tary subscription which was raised for the ‘ sufferers by the battle of Water- 
loo.” The amount subscribed was close upon half a million sterling, (the 
precise ainount, for here I can give figures, was £477,000,) which, with the 
great rise that took place in the British Public Funds in which the money was 
mvested, and before it was distributed, enabled the Committee for managing 
the subscription to do wo:ders, and to grant the following annuities : 


To the widow of every private killed, for life, £10 
To every child of a private killed, until 14 years of age, 4 
To the widows of officers killed, according to rank, say 
from ensign to colonel, annuities for life from, 30 to 80 
To the childreo of officers killed, according to rank, an- 
nuities until 21 years of age, varying from, 15 to 50 
At 21 a donation, besides, to each child, ensign, 400 
“ “ a lieut., 500 
“ “ “ captain, 600 
“ “ oD major, . 700 
“ “ “ colonel, . - 800 
To children of privates killed, besides the annuity until 14, 
at 14a donation, 10 
“ “ “ and at 21, 40 
And donations to the wounded— 
To every | pity =. according to the wound, from 5 to 20 
If disabled by loss of limbs, an annuity for lifeof . 5 


and many of the above continue to this day to receive their annuities. Non- 
commissioned officers had a small advance upon the privates, and where there 
were no widows or children, the parents or next of kin had the benefit. 

In the “ British Army” is included that gallant body the “ King’s German 
Legion,’’ then considered as an integral part of it, but not the Hanoverians, 
Belgians, Dutch, &c. To these foreign troops and to the Prussians, the Com- 
mittee for the management of the subscription voted £60,000 sterling, and 
sent it to be distributed by a committee of their own. 

New York, 5th Aug , 1839. BRITANNICUS. 

- —_—— a — ——— 
\ RS. COLEY'’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broadway 

L Mrs. Coley begs permission to inform her friends and the public, that she will posi- 
tively re-npen her School on Monday, the 19th of September. Mrs. C. has made new 
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arrangements. with masters of the highest eminence in the different branches of educa- 
tion, and will bring with her an accomplished English assistant from Euroge. 
Aug. 10—tf. 
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SIGNOR BOZZONI. 


Before we proceed tc give any detailed account of the figures which Mr. 
Bozzoni has already modelled, it may be as well to say a few words upon the 
occasion which gave rise to their production, especially as that occasion fur- 
nishes us with an opportunity of placing the character of an independent Eng- 
lish gentleman in a light which must endear him to every lover of the fine 
arts. We allude to Constable Maxwell, Esq., of Everingham Park, in York- 
shire, who has built, endowed, and is about to errich with sculpture, a very 
beautiful chapel on his domain. 

From the time of Solomon to the present period, the good and great of the 
earth who best knew how to wield that stupendous power, the human mind, 
have endeavoured to couple the expression and form of religious worship with 
the cultivation of those arts which it at once ennobles, fosters, and protects. 
There are no subjects on which the imagination of ain artist can exercise itself 
more satisfactorily than on the sublime mcidents of holy writ, and this is the 
reason why the great painters and sculptors who have flourished since the 
Christian era have immortalized themselves. A subject which is in itself im- 
mortal communicates immortality to the artist who successfully treats it Mr. 
Maxwell is following the greatest and best of all human examples when he em- 
ploys his fortune in making art the coadjutor of religion. 

he chapel which this gentleman has built is of the pure Greek form. It 
very much resembles the Pancras New Church in the New road, having, like 
that celebrated edifice, a semicircular construction at the end where the altar 
is placed. In length it is about 98 feet, and 30 broad. The roof, which is 
beautifully arched, is supported by twelve Corinthian columns, six on each 
side ; between which appropriate niches are constructed for the reception of 
statues, representing the Twelve Apostles. Surrounding the altar, four other 
figures, characteristic of the most striking events connected with the life of 
their divine Master, are intended to be placed: and the whole will be finished 
by the introduction of a large bas relief on the fagade, representing the As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary, with eighteen smaller bassi-relievi on the interior 
walls, illustrating the principal events of early Christian history. A union of 
fine architecture and sculpture so perfect as this, cannot fail to impress the mind 
with reverence for the object, admiration ..r the means by which that object 
has been obtained, and gratitude towards the liberal mind and hand which have 
called both into existence. We shall, we hope, be forgiven for having diverged 
from our primary intent, which was solely to call public attention to the claims 
which Mr. Bozzoni has established upon the attention of all who vuderstand 
and appreciate the highest walks of sculpture; but we should not have for- 
given ourselves had we not stopped on the road in order to do justice to a gen- 
tlemman who has established for himself the reputation of being a noble-minded 
patron. 

‘Lhe figures which have been already modelled by Signor Bozzoni, are those 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Both are equally beautiful, and both are, as they 
ought to be, essentially different. 

culpture is the most difficult of the arts, because it can never be indebted 

for assistance to extraneous or contiguous objects. Similitude and expression 
are the only qualities at the command of the modeller, and upon his treatment 
of these will depend his success. Mr. Bozzoni, who, as the pupil of Finelli, 
has been educated in a rigidly classical school, is evidently impressed with this 
iron truth; and he has consequently produced two statues in perfect accord- 
ance with the just principles which regulate his art. In his figure of St. Peter, 
which is most carefully, and, we may add, most gracefully draped, the artist 
has proved himself a master of expression; inasmuch as the features betoken 
the great qualities of mind which distinguish. d the Prince of the Apostles from 
Wem iss 44 : a the. + thal Erm, the suddenly converted 
swuer Of men holds in his right hand the keys of that Paradise to which he 
would guide the erring steps of mortals by the gentlest arguments; the left 
sustaining a portion of his flowing garment. Erect without gesticulation, and 
animated without violence, the venerable Peter appears to appeal to the heart 
by the combined influences of eloquence and benevolence, which have their 
root in nature. The head of this figure is beautifully modelled: the short 
curled hair and agreeable moustache on the upper lip harmonizing famously 
with the circumjacent parts. 

The statue of Saint Paul is not less beautifully modelled than that of Saint 
Peter. The right arm is gracefully brought over the chest, the hand being oc- 
cupied with a close volume. ‘The left reposes on a sword, the point of which 
is turned downwards to the earth on which it rests. The drapery in this figure 
is managed with great skill. The garment is thrown in massive folds over the 
left shoulder, from which it falls in natural undulations to the right side, the 
left or sword arm being occupied with supporting that portion of it which would 
otherwise droop. A most agreeable contrast is thus produced ; but if we may 
be allowed to make an observation which applies, we think, to both figures in a 
degree, we would suggest so far as the drapery is concerned, that here and 
there something of detail might have been spared, and a greater breadth have 
been consequently secured. We venture this opinion, however, with @very re- 
spect for that of the artist, who, we are aware, disagrees with us on this point. 
The book in one hand is intended to illustrate Saint Paul's glorious attainments 
in literature ; the sword in the other—his early fiery persecution of the Chris- 
tians now changed into good-will to man. In the features of this converted 
fanatic one may readily trace the conflict between fixed prejudices and divine 


i by Vinchon, is now exhibited at Clinton Hall. 


She Albion. 


Why is a tight boot like a windmill !—Because they both grind the corn 

Two gentlemen, one of them a doctor, meeting the other day, the son of 
Esculapius began to notice the singular effect of the change of wid upon his 
rheumatic patients. ‘ For ten weeks,’ said he, ** the wind kep' in the east, and 
my patients were innumerable ; but on Friday, when the wind changed to the 
west, off flew my rheumatism ‘ike a flight of woodcocks.” ‘* Leaving their long 
bille with you, Doctor, I suppose,” said his friend. 

The speaker (Abercrombie) was very intent one night on his snuff-box, as 
O’Connell and Goulburn rese at the same moment to address the House. A 
short pause ensued ; the Speaker looked not up, but directed his attention still to 
the box before him = ** You will! catch his eye first,” said Peel to his old minis- 
terialchum. ‘ That's impossible ” whispered Goulburn, “ for his eye appears 
rivetted on the Zrish blackguard.” 

(Extracted from the St. James's Chronicle, early in the year 1829.) 

“Tt is more than 20 years since the following curious epigram avpeared in a 
respectable work of the day. It is stated to be the production of Craconius, a 
Dominican, who wrote the Histery of the Popes. Its ingenuity consists in the 
circumstance that while read directly it contains a strong compliment, it is ca- 
pable of being read backwards, stil forming the same kind of verse, but con 
cone the reverse of the compliment. It was designed for Pope Clement the 
4th. 

Laus tua non tua fraus, virtus non copia rerum 
Scandere te fecit hoc decus eximium, 

Pauperibus tua das; nunquam stat janua clausa, 
Fundere res queris, nec tua multipl cas, 

Conditio tua sit stabilis. non tempore parvo 
Vivere te faciat hic Deus Omnipotens. 

(Read backwards, it stands thus. ) 

Omniporens Deus hic faciat te vivere parvo 
Tempore, won stabilis sit tua conditio. 

Multiplicas tua, nec queris res fundere : clausa 
Janua stat; nunqvam das tua pauperibus ; 

Eximium decus hoc fecit te scandere rerum 
Copia non virtus, fiaus tua non tua laus. 

=a 


Just published by the Harpers, 

Fanny, and other Poems. By Fitzgreen Halleck.—Among American writers 
there is not one, we believe, more fully imbued with a poetic spirit than this 
author. His diction and the rythm of his lines have always been greatly ad 
mired by critics, but the fervour of poesy which lights them up as it were, and 
warms while it gratifies the reader, is the excellence for which Mr Halleck is 
most deservedly distinguished. In a former edition of his works, the Poem of 
“ Fanny’? was omitted, which caused consideratle reg:et to his admirers ; aud 
we have no doubt that its appearance in the present volume wiil be hailed as 
matter of rejoicing. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of inserting an 
elegant specimen of lyrical poety which appears in the new volume. 

SONG. 
From the Drama of “ The Spy.” 
The harp of love, when first I heard 
{ts song heneath the woodland tree, 
Was echved by his plighted word 
And ah! how dear its song to me; 
But wail'd the hour will ever be 
When to the air the bugle gave, 
To hush love's gen le minstrelsy, 
Tue wild war music of the brave. 
For he hath heard its song, and now 
Its voice is sweeter than mine own ; 
And he bath broke the plighted vow 
He breathed to me and me alone. 
That harp hath lost its wonted tone, 
No more its strings his fingers move, 
Oh! would that he had only known 
The music of the harp of love. 
Sejanus, and other Roman Tales: New York, Saunders.—These are well 
written tales founded on Roman incidents from the era of The Empire. They 
are from the pen of Mr. Maturin, son of the distinguished author of ** Melmoth 
the Wanderer,” the tragedy of “ Bertram,” &c., and they give substantial evi- 
dences of considerable talent. The book is dedicated, by permission, to 
Washington Irving. 

Boissy D’ Anglas.—A m»gnificent gallery painting under this title, executed 
It is upon a grand scale, being 
30 feet long by 20 feet high, and containing, among two hundred figures or 
more, about forty that are portraits. The subject of this fine piece is one of the 
French Revolution. It is that of the Ist Pra:rial in the 3d year of the Repub 








interference. The face which once exhibited uncontrollable passion is now 
subdued to the influence of reason; features once distorted by impotent spite 
are moulded into firmness without obstinacy ; where once existed the indica- 
tions of persecution are now to be seen the subdued expression of devotion. 
The Apostle of the Gentilesis, in fact, represented as going forth to preach the | 
doctrines of universal benevolence with the air and feeling of a man whose 
passions had been miraculously changed into sympathies, and whose rage for the | 
whips of scorpion-like persecution had given way to the holy whisperings of 
the angel of peace. 

Such is a brief description of the two figures already cast in plaster, which 
are of the full size of life. We hope Mr. Maxwell will have them executed in | 
marble. Asthe work proceeds we shallclaim public attention to its progress ; 
but, meanwhile, it may not be uninteresting to know by what means the gifted | 
artist came to be employed by that gentleman. 

About two years and a half ago Mr. Bozzoni arrived in London, bringing 

with him a letter of recommendation to a weil-known house highly connected 
with the art. ‘The Italians have a proverb, to wit: ‘ Patience is the virtue of | 
the asses.” Bozzoni, who is one of the most impatient of his irritable coun- 
trymen, felt little inclination to loiter about the establishinent where he fre- | 
quently called to see the gentleman to whom he was recommended. Annoy- 
ed at the trifling difficulties he encountered. and being, moreover, unable to ex- 
press himself with sufficient rapidity in the English language, in a moment of 
impetuosity he applied to Messrs. Storr and Mortimer for an engagement. 
Those gentlemen had just then been commissioned to execute the prize given 
by the Duke of Richmond at the Goodwood races, which had that year been 
won by Col. Peel. This prize was to consist of the shield of Achilles, cast in 
silver, with the convex surface occupied with a representation of the battle of 
Waterloo. Several English sculptors had been applied to, to design the subject, 
but they expressed doubts as to the practicability of carrying out so large a field 
of perspective in sculpture, and suggested that the intention had better be 
abandoned. Asa mere experiment the matter was mentioned to the new ap- 
plicant, who, with the example of Michael Angelo’s gates at Florence in his 
mind, readily undertook to execute it. He accordingly returned to Rome, and 
in afew months afterwards furnished a beautiful design ; which, with a few 
trifling and immaterial alterations, has been adopted. ‘The artist-like work- 
manship of this shield is so exquisitely delicate, and the subject so finely treat- 
ed, that we must reserve a separate notice of it until a future opportunity. 
The occasion, however, afforded those gentlemen the means of advancing the 
interests of the artist, which, to their praise be it spoken, they have ever since 
exerted. They recommended him to Mr. Maxwell, and the consequence has 
been his engagement in the magnificent work which is to ornament England, 
and particularly honor the county of Yorkshire —Court Journal. 


Vavicties, 


Two brothers named Elm, were once subpened on a trial. The first of them 
having been examined, the late Mr. Justice Park, from his venerable appearance, 
was induced to ask hm his age, and received, in reply, eighty years of age, my 
lord. And how do you live? Very regular. And pray what do you make use 
of as your beverage! Tea, and milk and water. His lordship, in reply, address- 
ed himself to the counsellors thus—*“ There, gen'lemen, there's a specimen for 
you of regularity.” The other brother was called, and, from his appearance, 
the counsellors in the cause were induced to ask him his age, and were told 
that he was eighty-three. And, pray, Mr. Elm, how do you livet Very re- 
gular, your honour; I go to bed drunk every night of my life. “There, there, 
my lord, there’s a specimen of regularity ; what do you think of that, my lord— 
eighty-threo.” “Ah! gentlemen, Elm, wet or dry, lasts a longtime,” said his 
lordship, gravely. 


Why is the House of Commons like a cold in the head !—Because sometimes 
the ppes here it, and sometimes the noes. 
Whiy is a stick of barley-sugar like a race horse '—Because the more you lick 











lic (answering to the 20th May, 1795), and sepresentsthe tumultuary mob who, 
atter having raised the cry of ‘* Bread! Bread!” through the streets of Paris, 
have now rushed into the chamber of the National Convention. This apartment 
is given, in the picture, precisely as it was at the moment of the catastrophe 


| pourtrayed on the canvas; thatis, the position and formation of the president's 


chair, the disposal of the several parties having business, the colovr and furni- 
ture of the chamber, are all accurately preserved, and the details of the story 
described there, are in all the principal points correctly given ; and as to the 
morale of the painting, in which the genius of the artist is always most percep- 
t.ble, we are free to confess that M. Vinchon has given abundant scope for re- 
fleciion to all who shall examine the subject. 

The following is the description given in the synopsis of the painting, and it 
is faithfully borne out in the labours of the artist. 

The multitude rush to the Nationil Chamber then sitting at the Tuilleries. 
They force the doors aid enter the Chamber triumphantly. Boissy D'Anglis 
takes the President’s chair which Dumont has just quitted. to give the neces- 
sary ord: rs to clear the galleries and room. D. puty Feraud a young man, at 
the head of several of his Colleagues aud some National Guards, twice repels 
the invaders ; but on a third attack, he is overpowered. The majority of the 
Deputies under the protection of some few guards, take refuge upon the upper 
benches of the Chamber. Feraud is wound«d by a pisiol shot at the very in- 
stant be steps forward to defend the President. In that situation he is tran- 
sorted to the Hall of L.berty ; but nosooner is he there, than his head is cut 
off by ayoung woman, Aspasia Megilli and stuck upon a pike. Aspasia soon 
after re enters the Chamber, marching before the head which is borue in, yet 
streaming with blood. She has on the scarf of the murdered deputy, and she 
carries the bloody knife in her hand. 

* Disorder is at its height. A young cfficer, the son of Deputy Mailly, 
pierced with three biows, falls at the foot of the Tribune: It is all over with 
the National Representation. But in vain do the people threaten Boissy D' An- 
glas! In vain do a thousand arms brandish their weapons upon him. In vain 
is the bleeding head of Feraud presented to daunt him. He is firm, self-pos- 
sessed, undismayed. He bares his head, and bows reverently to the head of 
his martyred Culleague, and he cries aloud to the people: ‘“ Take mine too.” 
But he refuses to re-open the session of the Chamber broken up by violence, 
and to put the question upon the measures clamoured for by the factions, the 
pillage of Provision stores, and the desecration of private domiciles, by the 
v sits of rapacity and brutality.” 

But the display of the various passions and feelings which are supposed to 
actuate the different personages of these groups constitutes the most sublime 
characteristic of the painting. Tbe mild firmness of the President is in fine 
contrast with the infuriated countenance of the virago, Aspasia ; the insolence 
#f the brutal charbonier who directs the attention of the president to the bleod- 
streaming head of the unfortunate Feraud ; the stern determination of a fe-v, 
compered with reckless mischief of others; the agony of approaching death on 
the features of the unfortunate Mail/y, and the dignified melancholy of a royalist 
half hid in the right corner ; the turbulent porssardes in an upper gallery com 
pared with the quiet attention of the foreign ambassadors immediately beneath 
them ;—all these, and numerous other marks of the artist’s skill and judgment, 
render this capital painting eminen'ly deserving of public attention ; and we 
earnestly commend it to ali who desire either an illustration of a striking period 
of history. or who are lovers of the fine arts in the abstract. 
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AXES —The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 
fi tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 
for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental, bya 
proper disposition of the rudest materials. 








it, the faster it goes. 

Why is a Queue like Froiseart’s Chronicles !—Because it isthe rait of other 
times. 

Why is a watch like a primrose'—Because they both depend upon the 
spring. 


As cottage architecture has so material an effect among the features of a country, and 
occupies so conspicuous a place in the picture, it would be oftener adopted if designs 
were more easily obtained. The subscriver possesses the advantage of seven years 
practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal 
assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, ¢f this city, te whom reference is given, 

N. B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. 

July 6 3m CHAS, H, MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, 


August 10, 


R. ELLIVTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrance in Duane-street, cor fines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and ('pthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the numbet of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed dur:ng his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid mnuch attention to disea-es of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment, 

Office hours from 10 to 6 ’clock, daily. 


10 to 6 iv20. 
YLASSICS —A Gentieman conversant in the higher Greek and Latin Classics, and fa 
C miliar with the art of teaching, may meet with an eligible engagement in a Colle. 
giate establis! ment of high respectability, by applying as below. To prevent disappoint. 
ment it may be necessary to state that he must be a graduate of an English University, 
of regular habits, polite deportment, and of kind but firm disposition. He will have to 
reside constantly in the house ot the Principal. The most unquestionavle testimonials 
will be required, both of abiity and conduct, and liberal terms will be accorded to the 
party approved. . 

Apply by letter only (post paid) to A. M., Albion Office, Barclay-st , N. Y. jy20 
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FOR PURLFEYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION, — 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelezant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 

FT suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the presery ation of the 
glowing * tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the underiat- 
ing suceess afforded by an experience of upwarus of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired wi h re. 
ference to TILE TOLLET « reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
uti'ity, and the advantages derived from its use in the mintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

rurchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned aguinst imitations, 
which under vacious plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name ana address of the Pro piietur—RoBperr SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cneapsi 'e, London, engraved on the Stamp aflixed over the cork of eacn bottle, and is 
inclosed ina Wof& pleas ngly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘The Theory of Beau- 
y.” All others in waate ver form, are spurious, 

Sold Wholesale by the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach & Bradish, New York ; 
in bottles, at 62 1-2 ceats; and also sold Retail by all respectaole Venders In the princi 
pal Cities in the Unien. Jv27 eowly* 

LADY TEACHER WANTED—For a smail and select female boarding schoo! in 

Chaple Hill, worth Carolina, The University of North Carolina is situated’ at Chaple 
Hill, The school is kept by the lady of one of the Professors in the University, and the 
liberal salary of $500 per year is offered for a teacher whose knowledge of the Pi sno and 
Guitar is undoubted. She must also be wble to teach French, Painting and Drawing, with 
the kind of fancy aud ornamental needle work now fashionable, as crewelling, wax, &c, 
Address (oost paid). with references, F. VERMULE, 127 Orchard street alig?-5t 


——. 
KEPAKLNG FOR PUBLIVATION—* Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 
Scenes and Smali Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; a:d Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1829. july 13, 

















ENNION’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 
and retail. 

A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNION, 
March 9 300 Broadway, 


EW WATERING PLACE AT THE NORTH.—The justly celebrated * Caledonia 

Springs,” which are now attracting the notice of so many invalids, are Situated in 
Upper Canada about 70 niles above Montreal, from which place the mode of conveyance 
is by good stages and steamboats every Monday, Wednesday. and Friday, in each week. 
The springs may also be approached from Kingston, via the Rideau Canal, by steamboats 
to Bytown and down the Ottowa or Grand River to L’Original, when they will meet 
stages, 9 miles trom the springs. Visitors from the United States wil) find the route, via 
Montreal, the most practicable at present, 

The Niagara and Quebec tourists can make a very pleasant trip to these springs, 
where they will chance to meet visitors, not oniy fromm Upper and Lower Canada ard the 
United States, but fiom many parts of Great Britain. ‘The springs my be reached in 
three and a half days from this city. July 20 4t. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse powers 
R. J. Favrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From rpool, 

Isth May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th suse. 

24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. 2ist September; 
14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the sft, and thirty guineas 
($140: in the tore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servan:s, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompamies this ship. P 

For passage or freight, apply personally, or by letter, to 

ABRALAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| ?— New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 

ear: 


y mii 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Juno 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 

From New York on the 8th, Ith, and 94th of each month. From, Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of very month. Having made a new arrangement fcr the sailing of these 
packets. the subs ribers will despatch them us above, and in the following order, viz. 





Ships. Mastérs. Days of ——s from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre; 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, [J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,,Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, “24 ‘16, July 8 “ 8 May 2, “ 16, 
burgundy, J. Rockett, te. | * & * NH * ww © 8, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “© 16, April 8, “ 24,)Feb. 1, “ 16 ad 


Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8 | “ 8, June ‘. ° -# 











Ville de Lyon, |C, Stoddard, |Jan. 8, ‘ 24, “ 16) “ 16, * 8, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, May 8, “ 24,/Marchl, ‘ , © &, 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, “24, * 16, Sept. 8, , zelyp 3, “* 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|/Feb. 8 “oe * we he © &, Rev. i, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr; “ 16, June 8, ‘“* 24/April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr. * 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) % 86, Aug. 1, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the frst class and ably commanded, with elegavt accommeda- 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe ‘forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ 

tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PAUCKE'IS, 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 





every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W _H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8.8. Griiing, | “ 6, “HW * Wi * 4 * @ * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, { “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,'March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ I, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, © 40) 97, © g7, * 9, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebara, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 17, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, ‘March, July 1, Nov. SS 7, ee 
Samson, R. Sturges, “rm, “ht, * 10, 7, * 2, “ My, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 26, ‘ 20,  20,|May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. | > ef ie. * 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 10, * 10, * 10.) “ 97, * 97, * M%, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 90, “ 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by abie 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil) be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ~ 4 
tains nor owners of these packets wii be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Wo. 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND LIVE POOL PACKETS —NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 18th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other i. the tollowing order, viz- 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. Liverpool. 

Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thor pson, “13, 13, “ 493,/Sept. 1, Jan, 1, May 1 
Orpheu~, Bailey, nm «me § Oi eam ae Caf! 
Rosciu , Collins, “95, 95, “ 96) “ 18, “ 13, “ 13, 
Camb dge,t I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April he 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, of os 7,| * 96, “ 95, 2%, 
Virginian, I. Harris, “13, 13, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, om ~~ @* Be % * 9% & Ff 
Siddons, Britton, og * 96, * 96,1. 13, * 18, s 13, 
North America, | Hoxie Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19, © 19, 
Roscoe, 7M Delano, so + 1, = | © 95, * 95, % 2%, 
She‘ield, F. P. Allen, “33, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,| “ 19, “ 19 “ 19, “ 7, “ 7, % : 
Sheridan, Depeyster, om, + a, oa te oe, 4 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,} “ 19, “ 19, M4 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, le FE EL eS 1 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, ‘ 13, ‘* 13, ‘* 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. -» 
South America, | Barstow, ae Bled. “Sat Sh, SR en CE 3 
Garrick N. B.Paimer, | ‘ 25, “ 95, “ 95,) “ 13, “ 13, © 1 

England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19 “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommod® 
tions for passengers. The price of passage trom New York to Liverpoo) is fixed at $14% 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pe? 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 4 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, ( olumbus, South America, Engler? 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y) 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheia, and Unitec States, 

= ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 





ts for ships Shakspeare. Independence Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
an ecnetie 4 GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
i idG *k, 
Agents for ships Roscins, Siddons, Sheridan ite @ fe., New York. 


WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpool, 
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